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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


GRANDEST EVER OFFERED. 5O FIRST PRIZES MEDALS AND 
THEY HAVE TAKEN CERTIFICATES 





a the Rose holds undisputed sway as Floral Queen during the month of June, and the Dahlia of Summer, so does, 


as ** Golden Flower,” the Chrysanthemum reign supreme as Autumn Queen, From the first days of autumn. 


till frost and snow lay low all outdoor vegetation, nothing can excel, nothing can rival her, in her queenly 
beauty and grace, And even after the advent of winter, potted plants will continue to bloom in the home for many weeks, 
spreading brightness and cheer in our homes. No plant is easier of cultivation and none responds more readily to care 
and attention. Probably few of our readers have any conception of the marvellous improvements which gradually 
transformed the modest Artemisia of grandmother’s garden into the modern chrysanthemum. 
Each year brings forth new varieties excelling the older ones in beauty of form, and in intensity or delicacy 


FOUR GRANDEST CHRYSANTHEMUMS EVER OFFERED 


of color, 





AN INTERNATIONAL PRIZE-WINNER 


Philadelphia 


Introduced by Mr. Hugh Graham, of Philadelphia, the 
greatest Chrysanthemum specialist in the country. No 
other variety ever created such a sensation, Cut blooms were 
sent over to London, England, and in spite of being carried 
over 3,000 miles, were received in good condition, and 
awarded a silver gilt medal by the English National 
Chrysanthemum Society—the highest award ever given 
chrysanthemums. The only American variety ever awarded a 
medal by the National Society, and only two English varieties 
have ever received a silver gilt medal. 

In America this variety created the greatest sensa- 
tion. It was named ‘** Philadelphia” in honor of the 
“City of Brotherly Love” by Mayor Edwin &. Stuart at 
the Academy of Music amid a great social . demonstration. 
Never before had such magnificent blooms been seen, and 
the greatest enthusiasm was aroused over the immense fluffy 
cream-colored globes, Flowers are of largest size and 
most exquisite form ; petals radiate in every direction, and 
being gracefully incurved, form a perfect globe, giving that 
light, fluffy gracefulness so much admired. In color a beautiful 
clear, cream-tinted lemon, changing to creamy-white 
as the flower ages. Plant is a strong vigorous grower, of 
medium height, and is one of the easiest for amateurs 
to grow. _ 

The following is a partial list of additional awards received 
by Mr. Graham the first season he exhibited it: 


Horticultural Society of Chicago; first prize. 

Newport Horticultural Society; Silver Medal (highest award given by 
society). . 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society; first prize for best seedling ever 
disseminated. 





NEW DEEP-PINK CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Mrs. Thos. Potter, Jr. 


Of distinct reflex incurved Japanese type and finest 
of all deep-pink varieties. Awarded first prize at Phila- 
delphia in 1896 for best pink over all other standard pink 
chrysanthemums. Plant very strong and vigorous, and 
one of the easiest to grow. Color deepest, brightest 
pink found in chrysanthemums, with reflex of petals a beau- 
tiful silvery pink, making a lovely combination. 


THE BEAUTIFUL FANTASTIC 


lora 


One of quilled petaled fantastic shaped varieties so 
much admired. Color a beautiful light shell pink. It is 
far the best of this type, and was awarded five first prizes, 


THE SNOW-WHITE PRIZE-WINNER 


Mrs. Henry Robinson 


Too much cannot be said in favor of this superb variety, 
which is acknowledged everywhere to be the finest snow- 
white exhibition variety in existence. Of immense size 
and perfect incurved form, being full and round. Petals 
of exquisite quality and finish. Plant is a strong free grower, 
a little above medium height. Awarded twenty-three 
first prizes the past season. 





a To promote the growth of and create an increased interest in the cultiva- 
tion of flowers among the people, we have made an arrangement with a leading 

e > >] 
grower of international reputation as an originator of improved varieties, to 


supply our readers with the four best varieties of prize-winning Chrysanthemum plants as described above. 
in silver, stamps or otherwise, we will send one of each of the four PRIZE CHRYSANTHEMUMS de- 


ONLY 


FOR 25 CENTS scribed above, postpaid and securely packed, to any subscriber to our Journal, paid for 1898. 


Qa" Those not subscribers to our Journal, and desiring to avail themselves of this 25-cent offer, must send 


in $1.00 for a year’s subscription, in addition to the 25 cents for a set of the chrysanthemums. The YEAR BOOK and ALMA- 
NAC for 1898 is given free to all subscribers thus sending in the additional dollar. . 
To those desiring to purchase the Chrysanthemums, we will send one plant of each of the four, postpaid, and securely packed, 


each named and plainly labelled, for 60 cents. 


We send good, vigorous plants which have been grown expressly for our subscribers, and anyone can easily grow them and 
have the choicest flowers the whole autumn. Full directions for culture sent with each set, and we guarantee perfect satisfac- 


tion if our instructions are followed. 


SP ECIAL We will send postpaid and securely packed, an artist’s proof of this group of Chrysanthemums for only 10 cents 
® in silver or stamps. This will be printed on heavy coated paper with a wide margin, and makes a most attract- 


ive picture for framing, or even hanging by itself. 


Address orders to either of our offices below; to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 


CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Pus tisuers. 
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Volume 61 


For Week Ending April 30, 1898 
FACTS ABOUT PRINCIPAL FARM CROPS GROWN IN THE MIDDLE STATES. 


|| Condensed Directions 





General Farm Crops. 








Date of 


Field Crops. | planting. 


a oc. 


COIN... vevess | Apr 20-May 20 
RVC ..ccccceces \Sept. 1-Oct. 1 
Oats ...ccceess April & May. 
Barley 2.0.66! |April & May. 


Buckwheat...|June & July. 
White beans..|May & June. 
Potatoes ...... |April to May 
Field Turnips|June. 


Turnips, flat..|July. 
Mangels ......|May. 
PIAX 20000000 00/ Mey. 


Tobacco 
Wheat ......../Sept. 





Loam. 
“ 
Sandy loam, 
Loam. 
a “a 
“ 
“ 


Sandy loam, 
Loam. 





Moist clay loam. 


Limestone loam. 


150 th a phos, nitr. 
Not usually man’d. 
Phosphate. 


300 to 1000 Ib fert. 
Com’] fert. 

Not manured. 

10-20 tons barn man 
} to 2 bu of seed. 
Com’! fert. 





2 to 24 bu 16 to 17/30 to 35 bu 


2to 2} bull6to17) 22 bu. 
4-1} bu| 8 to 10)20 to 35 bu 
14 bu. 1/13 to 14) 20 bu. 


8 to 15 bu 14 to 22/d75 to 200 b/30 “ 75c 





10 t man, 300 th fer 


3 tb. 113 to 15/10- 15 tons 

3 tb. 10 to 12) 

10-15 bu/15 to 18)23-28 tons 

20 qts. | 8 to 10/10 to 12 bu.) 
c 115 to 20 

2 bu. |41 to 43/15 to 18 bu 








a Will grow on thin soil. 


plants for an acre. 


b Manure for corn should be applied in fail or winter[N. J. Station]. 
d Potatoes by common methods produce 75 bu., good farming 200 (Cornell station]. 


Grass and Forage Crops. 


.|20 ** 35c) White. 
50 ** 60c 
145 ** 55e 
$.90-1.25 








./20 ** 30e/L. I. Improved. 
15 ** 25c| White Globe. 

| Long red. 

56 ¢ 


.|60¢ - $1 |Rochester red. 


|Rega, White Blos. Dutch 





ec A spoonful will grow 





Hay or | 
Forage Crops.| 


Time to sow. | Amount seed per acre. 





Alfalfa........|Apr 20 to May 30./25 to 30 tb. 


Alsike clover|Early spg or sum'6 to 10 fb alone. 
\12 to 28 th alone. 


Blue grass....|/Late Aug. 


Fodder corn..|May 1 to June 15.)12 quarts. 


Hungarian... 
Lawn mixt...|Spring. 


Orchard grass Spring or fall. 


June and July. 


11} bu. 
20 to 25 th. 


Red clover....;|Apr-May or Sept.|12 to 20 tb. 


Timothy 
Timothy & cl |May or Sept. 
White clover.|/May. 
Red top....... May. 


Field mixt....|Spring or fall. 


Rye fodder.../Sept. 1. 
Oats and peas| May to Aug 1 
Wheat fodder |Sept. 


. 1to2 


Apr, May or Sept)25 fb. 


20 tb. 

e 25 tb. 

25 th. 

bu. 


2 to 2 


2 to 2} bu. 





40 % tim, r cl, 20% als cl. 


u. each. 


Deep,sanc 


Light. 








Best soil. 


Cool, damp. 
Limestone,med! * “ a 
Clay land. 20 tons man. or 500 tb fer.|Sept. 


Clay land. 


Rich, damp lo’m/400 tb fer. 
Fine limestone 1150 th bone, 50 tb mur pot./Jun 20-Jul 1/2 tons. 
Clay loam. 
Clay loam. 
Rich loam. 
Rich moist. 
Medium loam. 


Rich loam. 
Clay land. “ &“ “ “ 


or fertilizer 
or both. 


ly 
|400 tb fer. 


\5 tons man. top dre 


Same as timothy. 
itd “ “ 


|10 ton man, 300 tb fe 
“ es “ss “se 





Amount manure 


‘lo’m 266 tb phos., 133 tb potash.|In bloom. 
! ss “ se ‘é “ec | 


Time to 
harvest. 





idJuly. 1 to 2 tons. 
‘ |Us’ly past’d|2 tons 


jJune 1. \1 to 2 tons. 


ssed. July. 1} tons. 
|July. |1 to 2 tons. 
|Pas. & lawn! 
|July i. \14 tons. 
jJuly 1. |2 tons. 


r. 


\f17 tons green. 


10 to 15 tons gr, 
Aug. 1. i to 6 tons gr. 


|May or Jun.|5 to 8 ton gr 
\Je. 20-Aug10\8 to 12 ton gr. 
|May or Jun.|4 to 6 ton gr. 








Cowpeas...... June 1. 1 bu. Warm loam. 200 s phos, 50 tb pot. |\Sept. 1. \6 ton. 
Soja beans....|June 1. 1 bu. Warm loam. 2 ed “is - Sept. 1. \6 ton. 
Barley & peas|July to Aug. 1 to 2 bu. each. Moist, rich loam.'200 fb fer or 5 tons man. (8 weeks. 6 to 10 ton. 
J In five cuttings or 3 tons hay. e Not sown alone. 
Market Garden and Vegetable Crops. 
Date of a ; Amount of Row by Time ; Average | Average 
Garden crops. rage Best soil. § Best fertilizers. | seed per | distance in |plant’ng| crop per | value per 
| planting. | acre. | rows. |toharv.| acre. | acre. 

Asparagus ...|April. |\Sandy loam. Nitrate of soda. 4 to 5 tb. 4-5ft x 1-2ft. |+3 or 4 y .|75-120 bunch /3200 to $400 
Bean. .........|May 15 to Aug.|All soils. Potash. 14 bu. 2-3 ftx4-12 in.|35-50 d. /|75-120 bush. | 
BOGE 00.00:66 000 April to July, |Sandy loam, Nitrate of soda, 5 to 6 th. 12-18 x 4-6 in.|8-9 wks. 700 bu. | $250 to 300 
Cabbage ...... ApriltoJuly.| “ - |Potash, lime. 1, th. $3x2--34x25 £./150 d. 12,000 hds. [$400 to 500 
CAITOE 20025506 ‘Aprilto June.| ‘“ - | Wood ashes. 4 to 6 th. 12-18x3-4 in. 4-5 mo. {400 bbls. $400 to 500 
Celery ........|/April. |Loam or muck, |Nitrate of soda. 2 ounces. 3-4x6-9 in. 5-6 mo. |1500 bnch. ($150 to 200 
Corn, Sweet .|May to July. |Sandy loam. All kinds. 8 to 10 qts. 3-3$x54-2 ft. (75d. 4000-6000 e’rs| $40 to 
Cucumber....|/May 15-June 15,|Loam. B. Y. manure. 2 th. 45 ft ea way |76-00 d. |150,000 fruit.|/$250 
Egg plant....|April. Sandy loam. Stable manure. 2ounces. 3x3 ft. |150-160 d./10,000 fruits.|$100 to 150 
Lettuce ......| April to July. 5 ” Nitrate of soda. 5 ounces. 12x12 in. 65 d. 43,500 hds. /|$300 to 400 
Melon, Water/May 15-June 15,“ ” Man. & bonemeal) 4 to5 tb. 7-8 ft ea way }120-140 d.'1500 $100 to 200 

“ Musk..|May 15-June 15)“ 62 Man. & fertilizer. | 2 to 3tb. 5-6 ft ea way 120-140 d./2500 $150 to 300 
Onion ......-- (March 15-May.| “ “ B. ¥.man.& “ 5 to 6 th 14-20 in., dr. |125-140 d.|500-600 bu. [$100 to 200 
Parsley ...... March to Apr. |Loam. * - sd 8 to 10 th. 1-2 ft drills. |90-100 d. | 
Parsnip ...... |April to May. |Sandy loam. | Wood ashes. 4 to 6 tb. 18-36x4 in. (5-6 mo. (500-800 bu. ($400 to 500 

Wisc ce cnoken |April to Aug. |Light soils. {S man, bone dust.) 1 to 2 bu. 14-3 ft. _ {90-100 d. |100-150 bu. $75 to 125 
Pepper ......- March. |Light sandy s’ls|Hen man. w’d ash}1 0z to 1000 pints/2 ft x 15-18 in|140-150 d.|30,000-50,000. 
POUBCO 6.000.200 April to May. |Sandy loam. |B. ¥. manure. | 7 to8 bu. 24-3ftx 10-18 (45 mo. /100-300 bu. ($100 to 150 
Pumpkin..... |May to June. |Light soils. iS. manure. | 4to5 tb. 8-10ft ea way |120-150 d.'3 to 11 tons. | 
pe Se Mar. to April. “ |Nitrate of soda. 8 to 10 th. 10-18 in drs. |35-45 d. /|20,000 bunch/$100 to 150 


Rhubarb......|April 15-May. 


Spinach.......|April or Oct. iSman & bonedust' 10 to 12 th. {12-18 in. drs |30-40d. (200 bbls. $100 to 150 
Squash.......|May Light soils. |\Stable manure. 4 to 5 tb 6-8 ft ea way 120-150 d.'3 to 11 tons. | $25 to 100 
Tomato....... March or Apr. |Sandy soils. Nitrate of soda. 1, tb. 4-5 x 4 ft. 150 d. 400 bu. |$100 to 150 
Turnip........ July 15-Aug. 15 Sandy or gravel Stable manure. * 4} tb drills. 14-24 ft drs. /60-70d. |600-1000 bu. | $75 to 125 


‘Sandy loam. 
“ 





* 34 tb broadcast. 


+ From seed. 











iB. Y. manure. 








[14th to 1000 plnts/4 ft. x 2-4 ft. |2 yrs. 








5 to 10 tons. 





$200 to 250 





+ Early, 28x16 in. to 3x1} ft. 


Large and Small Fruits. 


§ B.Y.-Barn yard. 8-Stable. 

















Number Yrs from| Setting | Years of | Average crop 
Fruit. per Distance apart setting to} to full good crop} per year per Most desirable variety. 
acre. each way. bearing.| bearing. | bearing. acre. 
ABDIG, 0.2068: ~ 35 to 40. 30 x 40 ft. 6 to 10 12 to 15 15 to 40 100 bu. 
on 24 standard. 3to8 6 to 10 40 to 60 60 to 75 bush. | Bartlett. 
FORE. .cecceses 5 or 30 | {19 dwarf. 2to4 | 3tob 6 to 10 
Peach........ 170 16 x 16 2to3 3to4 15 to 25 Early & late Crawford, Elberta. 
PIUM. 0000 cece 170 16 x 16 2to4 5 to T 20 Lombard, Abundance. 
Cherry.......| 40 to 160 y 16x 18 4-6, 810] 6-8, 10-12 20 2to4 “ Black Tartarian, Richmond. 
Quince....... 300 12 x 12 3 to 5 5 to8 15 to 20 30 to 60 * Orange, Champion. 
GEADCS 20.00.0000 200 to 300 12 x 15 3 to 5 4to6 10 to 15 1} tons. Concord, Catawba. 
Strawberry.. 14,520 1x3 1 1 1 125 bu. Clyde, Haverland, Bubach. 
Currant...... 2,200 4x5 to 5x5 1 2to3 10 to 12 60to 75 Cherry. 
Raspberry... 2,400 3x 1 2 3to4 75 to 100 “ Cuthbert. 
Blackcap..... 2,400 3x6 1 2 3to4 - os 
Blackberry.. 1,900 4x6 1 2 6 to 8 100 bu. 


























y For sour. 


Sweet, 30 to 45. 


Amount manure |Amount| Weeks; Average | Averg 
Best soil. or fertilizer seed per) to erop per | value Standard Variety. 
per acre. acre. |Mat’y.| acre. | per bu 
Medium loam. 5b820t man, 300% f.|6 to 8 qts| 16 (32 to 45 bu.|40e - $1 |Pride of the No’th, L’mg | | 
Sand or grav’ly 1m/200 tb diss’lv’d bone}14 bu. 140 to 43/14 to 15 bu./35 to 70c| White. 


Rose, Carmen, 3, Rural 2) | 
| for 1898. An 





! 
|Av crop per a. | 
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About Crops. 


The principal practical 
points in the culture 
and handling of the 
various crops were care- 
compiled for our 
American Agriculturist 
Year Book and Almanac 
immense 


amount of work was 


| bestowed upon these 


|} rious agricultural 
| periment stations. 


| 


tables, the data being ob- 
tained from a large num- 
ber of farmers, fruit 
growers, market garden- 
ers, etc, as well as from 
the experts at the va- 
ex- 
Cor- 
respoudence and sugges- 
tions fur making these 
tables still more com- 
plete, are urgently invit- 
ed from our readers. 
These tables being strict- 
ly original, and fully 
covered by the copyright 
in our almanac, also by 
the copyright which cov- 
ers each issue of American 
Agriculturist, they are our 
exclusive property and 
their republication by 


| others in any form will 
| not be permitted, under 


penalty of prosecution in 


| accordance with the copy- 





right act. 

SEnEEttieneeeesnnnneneeaiael 
Tin Can Irrigation in 
Gardens.—Owing to the 


scalding of the plants or 
the baking oi the ground, 
surface application of 
water during the hot, dry 
season is often injurious 
rather than beneficial. 
By thoroughly saturating 
the subsoil, leaving the 
dry surface tu act. as a 
mulch, the plants get the 
full benefit of all water 
applied, without harm. 
This can be done by dig- 
ging « miniature reservoir 
a foot or so from the plant 
hill, and with a long, 
straight rod opening an 
underground passage to 
the roots of the plant. <A 
much better plan, how- 
ever, is to take old tin 
cans that can be picked 
up in any quantity in all 
rubbish piles or dumping 
grounds, and perforating 
their sides near the bot- 
tom in a number of places, 
set one in the ground a 
few inches from the hill 
to be watered. Fill with 
water and the roots of the 
plant will do the rest. 
Often the rootlets enter 
through the perforations 
aud form a mat in the 
bottom of the cans. This 
plan is especially adapted 
to vines of ali kinds.—[J. 
L. Irwin. 








[4) 
Wastes on the Farm. 
J. O. MAY. 





One of the things most forcibly impressing 
the merchant who feels a desire to return to 
the cultivation of the soil, is the waste and 
leakage which seem naturally a part of farm 
life. Any merchant whv had the same leak- 
ages would soon be forced to call a meeting of 
his creditors and have very little on the dollar 
to give them in settlement. 

How is it at the barnyard, that leak at 
which every farmer must first commence 
work to reach his mine? Journals on agricul- 
ture have for years been warning the farmer 
of the loss in shape ot liquid potash and nitro- 
gen, and still we find the farmer throwing his 
manure against the barn or into the barnyard, 
there to have its best elements leached out by 
rain. Such wastes denote a pvor farmer and 
a bad business man. On nearly every farm 
of the farmer who will not or thinks he can- 
not provide tight floors and proper drainage to 
a receiving vault or tank, can be found ab- 
sorbents which not oniy in themselves under 
proper manipulation become valuable as fer- 
tilizers, but will, when dried, be sufficient to 
absorb all excess of urine and liquids from the 
stable. If you have available a muckhole or 
swamp, draw out a quantity of the muck or 
peaty soil, put it where it can dry and drain, 
and when shoveled over until all has been 
exposed to the air and it is nearly dry, you 

‘will have an absorbent which not only per- 
forms the function of saving almost all the 
valuaple fertilizers of the stable, but in turn, 
by mingling with the potash present, makes 
available the valuable nitrogen in its own 
combination. The neglected swamp thus be- 
comes one of the most valuable areas. Land 
plaster can also be used to great advantage 
with other absurbents to keep or hold nitro- 
gen, while wood ashes added to the pile con- 
taining the muck will go to make up a fine 
fertilizer which shows great results when ap- 
plied to the ground for beets, turnips and all 
root crops. 

A very valuable source of revenue which 
is generally wasted consists of the dead 
animals. Instead of drawing the dead horse, 
cow or dog to the woods or swamp, to pollute 
the air and feed the crows, a shallow trench 
or square about one foot deep and as large as 
needed should be dug in the earth, the animal 
thrown in, then covered with two or three 
bushels of lime which has become granular by 
exposure to the air. Dried muck from the 
swamp should cover the whole pile well, and 
after a month or so the pile should be shov- 
eled over occasionally. A few bushels of wood 
ashes added will greatly help to, in less than 
a@ year, make a complete fertilizer fine enough 
for any crop. 

ANOTHER GREAT LEAKAGE ON THE FARM 
which greatly appeals to the business man is 
the neglect and waste of tools. Instead of hous- 
ing them on the approach of winter,seeing that 
the metal parts are cleaned and covered with 
oil, the woodwork painted, repairs made and 
all ready for next season’s work, one sees on 
every side the machines exposed to the 
weather, the woodwork bare of paint and 
falling apart, the metal rusted, so that when 
needed they are generally out of repair, easily 
broken, and at a time most wanted the leak- 
age becomes most apparent. At these two 
points lay the most glaring wastes. 

In winter, see that your cattle are well 
housed, that the food for them is of the right 
kind and balance, that the grain has been 
ground, and that “for this concession to their 
natural rights they areable to pay you well in 
milk, eggs, meat and work, for it is a great 
leakage not to have chickens hatched at prop- 
er time to arrive at the laying period when 
eggs are 40c a dozen. Then look after the 
cows, find how much milk each one gives, how 
much cream can be gathered, and if its for-aa- 
tion is the right one for good butter, and if 
there is one not up to the standard, get on 
good terms with the butcherand make as good 
a bargain as possible for her and then buy 
your neighbor’s best cow. Remember that 
the advantage of one cow over another of even 
10 cents a day would in a year allow you to 
offer a price for the neighbor’s best which he 
could not resist. It costs no more to feed the 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


good milker than the scrub. See that they 
become vew milch at the time most profitable 
for your market. 

Then there are the horses. Stop the leak 
there by knowing if they are well and strong 
enough to pay for their keeping; keep them in 
good flesh by warm quarters,good bedding and 
ground feed. Know if their teeth are in prop- 
er shape to masticate their food so that perfect 
digestion may take place; see that their food 
and manger is sweet and clean so that stom- 
ach and bowel trouble is not caused by fer- 
mentative material; learn if the hurse has 
worms and if so set about to relieve him and 
tone up his system after with some good con- 
dition powder; know that the food you give 
him is giving value to someone or something. 
See that the pig has warm, dry quarters and 
good food. Do not try to produce good pork 
by making a scavenger of him at the manure 
pile. 

Farming is a business and nowhere are close 
business principles more needed or show bet- 
ter results when applied than on a farm,while 
neglect in any department means wastes and 
leakages which, with the close competition 
whieh is now a part of all business life,means 
if not stopped but one thing—that instead of 
being with the front of the procession where 
there is much light and pleasure, you and 
yours must travel in the dust and heat with 
the rank and file of those who do not make 
the most of their opportunities. 





Sacaline Absolutely Worthless. 
PROF WILLIAM P. BROOKS, MASSACHUSETTS. 


None of the recently introduced reputed 
fodder plants has ever been so highly praised 
as this. It was asseried that it would thrive 
in any kind of soil, wet or dry, that once es- 
tablished it was perennial, that it would yield 
from 90 to 150 tons of green forage per acre, 
that it was more nutritious than clover, that 
it would withstand drouth, and that it would 
shade the cow3 1n summer. 

We obtained some of the seed in the spring 
of ’95. It was started in beds out of doors and 
transplanted to the field in July. We set two 
small pieces,one in light,sandy soil, the other 
in strong, deep,and moderately clayey svil. A 
considerable portion of the plants died during 
the winter of ’95-’9%6. Those dead were re- 
placed in the spring of ’9 with good strong 
plants. The plants which had been set the 
previous year started very early in the spring 
but were killed by frost. In the winter of 
’96-’97 the results were very similar to those 
of the first winter. A large proportion of the 
plants in both pieces were killed. Again in 
the spring of ’97 the crop started very early, 
the new growth being killed by frost. The 
small amount of fodder which grew in 1897 
was cut and an effort made to feed it. It was 
not relished by any kind of stock and the 
amount produced was very small. 

In the spring of ’°96 we made 2 sales of 
yearling plants to farmers in various parts of 
the state. In May, ’97, each of these persons 
was written to, with the request that he state 
his experience with and give his opinion of 
the crop; 15 replies were received, and only 
five reported plants alive. In February, 98, 
these five were again addressed asking the 
results of their experience with the crop the 
second year. Four replies were received. One 
farmer reported plants all dead. The other 
three reports agreed in all essentials and were 
to the effect that the plants had made but fee- 
ble growth and that stock did not relish the 
fodder. We have, therefore, found no one 
who is pleased with this crop and our own 
experience has been such as to condemn it. 
I believe any further money or time spent in 
testing this crop will be thrown away. 





A General Farm Barn. 





The ground plan shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration provides sufficient stable room 
for ten cows, three horses, and a box stall, be- 
sides « corn crib and a tool house. These are 
all on the first floor. The building is 
40x30, with a feed way running through the 
middle four feet wide. The building can be 
made any desired hight but 20 ft posts are 
usually most desirable. On the second floor is 
space for hay, sheaf oats, corn fodder or other 
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GROUND PLAN OF BARN. 


coarse food. There should also be on the sec- 
ond floor, a bin for oats or ground feed. This 
ia spouted down to the feed way,where it can 
be easily given out. The corn crib of course 
can be divided, if itis thought necessary, so 
that ground feed can be kept in a portion of it. 
There are plenty of windows in front and 
back so that the building is well lighted. 
This barn can be built cheaply and is large 
enough fora small dairy farm. 


i 


Curing Hay Early.—I am a stanch believer 


in early harvesting of hay. Almost 
anything of grass nature will make hay 
that stock wili eat with a relish if 
cut and well cured in June. While this is 


true, it is also true that the choicest grasses if 
allowed to stand a month or six weeks longer 
may make nice looking hay that will com- 
mand a good price in market, but if fed to 
milch cows we will find that we are obliged to 
supplement with heavier grain rations. One 
of the most important things the hay maker 
has to consider is selecting the right kind of 
weather to cure the crop after it is grown, for 
as yet we are dependent upon ont of door con- 
ditions. Select days tnat are full of sunshine, 
and nights devoid of dew. To make hay in 
such weather is a light and inexpensive task. 
The horse rake should be in the field early in 
the afternoon that the hay may go in wind- 
rows while itis warm. But little work will 
be required the next day to prepare it for the 
barn. If we are obliged to make hay when 
clouds are more prevalent than sunshine, we 
work and worry some, and use the tedder 
more.-—|J. Dwight Judd. 





Improving a Pasture Spring.—Tlie average 
pasture spring is apt to be a mud hole be- 
cause not protected from the cattle’s feet. 
Where a spring is to furnish the sole supply 
of water fora pasture year after year, itis 
worth while to make the most of it. If there 
is an old iron kettiv with a break in the bot- 





tom,it can be utilized after the fashion shown 
in the cut,provided the source of the spring is 
a little higher than the point where it issues 
from the ground. With rough stones and 
cement build a water-tight wall about the 
spring, setting the rocks well down into the 
ground. Set the kettle with the opening in 
the bottom so that the water will rise to its 
top. A pure supply will thus always be at 
hand for the stock and a permanent 1mprove- 
ment made to the pasture. 


Protecting Corn Against Mite.—The best 
method to protect newly planted corn from 
the depredations of crows and mice is, before 
planting the kernels to dip them in coal 
tar and then dust them with plaster. 
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Transition in the Dried Fruit Trade. 





The marked decrease in the demand for 
evaporated raspberries the past year is just 
now a matter of considerable moment, not 
only to those directly 1n the trade, but also 
to a large number of farmers and fruit grow- 
ers. ‘To learn some of the factors bearing on 
this transition stage, American Agriculturist 
has made thorough inquiry among ieading 
distributers in the middle and western states, 
where this fruit has been so largely used. 
Our returns develop two or three very note- 
worthy facts. First, that in a general way 
there is an unquestioned decrease in the de- 
mand for dried raspberries, which promises to 
continue in intensity. A chief reason for this, 
according to the concensus of opinion noted, 
is the remarkable cheapness of such excellent 
fruits as California raisins, prunes, peaches, 
apricots, etc. Another point brought out in 
the investigation is the fact that in territory 
between the Missouri river and the Rocky 
mountains, including some of the extensive 
mining sections, the demand for raspberries 
at the lower prices of the last year or so seems 
to be generally well maintained, while fur- 
ther east it is very much smaller and on the 
Pacifis coast the sale is decidedly limited, 
wholesome and inexpensive California prod- 
ucts evidently fully supplying all trade re- 
quirements. 

The question has been asked by a New York 
state grower and evaporator of raspberries, 
whether the lessened demand may not be at- 
tributed in large part to the increased use of 
the ‘‘fruit jellies,’’ of which glucose comprises 
a very large part of the make-up. Replies from 
leading wholesale grocers and brokers do not 
bear out this theory. While these so-called 
fruit jellies have been consumed extensively 
the past three years—manufactured and sold 
at a very low figure—the price has remained 
nearly stationary. Raspberries have been 
selling at high prices compared with these 
articles, and compared with the splendid 
products of the Pacific coast; and not until a 
cut had been made in raspberries, this being 
pronounced the past season, could the latter 
be moved freely. With. California raisins 
phenomenally cheap, the consumption has 
been enormous. Consumers turn to these 
Pacific coast fruits and neglect the berry 
product of western N Y, Mich, etc. If dried 
raspberries and blackberries eventually he- 
come a thing of the past, as many deaiers be- 
lieve, growers of cane fruits will be obliged 
to dispose of their product in some other 
way, or replace it with other varieties of 
fruit. 


——— 
A Hundred Millions for Wheat alone is the 
money paid by foreigners to U S exporters dur- 
ing the past nine months. Converting flour to 
bushels of wheat,our foreign shipments of the 
cereal in March were 15,460,000 bu, at a high- 
er average cost to European buyers than in 
years. Exports of breadstuffs as a whole con- 
tinue phenomenally large, approximating 
230,000,000 past nine months, compared with 
154 millions a year ago. 
EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR. 
r-——March——-.. --9mosto Mar 3l~ 
1898 1897 


1898 1897 
Wheat, bu. 8,813,852 2,887,854 110,239,415 67,696,933 
Total value, $8,271, et $2,344,125 102,253,867 $50,391,326 
Av value, 81.3¢ 92.4 74.8 
Wheat flour,)bls, 1, “76, 828 1,114,193 ll, 926,734 11,995,451 


Total value, #6, ‘602, 524 #4, 585.764 $52,396,829 45,380,764 








Corn, bu, 18 348, 574 25,187,243. 138,905,937 135.634,231 
Total value, 6, 555,194 #7, "469, 862 247,651,550 $41,502,342 
Av value, 35.5€ 29.6¢ 34.3 30.4¢ 

Cornmeal, bbls, 98,688 68,845 340,325 
Total value, $220, 833 $114,689 $1,376,791 $650,360 

Oats, bu, 247,180 2,444,639 51,479,847 26,043,882 
Total value, gi 708, 001 $580.337 $14,561,604 $6,409,485 
Av value, 32.6¢ 23.8¢ 28.3¢ 24,6c 

Oatmeal, 1bs, 8 608, 379 4,369,643 57,560,943 35,599,062 
Total value, $176,910 $94,215 1,195,799 $842,272 

Rye, bu, 1,186,349 438,983 0,545,238 5,739,194 
Total value, $675,134 $196,439 5.604.163 $2,455,346 

Barley, bu, 623,829 1,052,921 9.872.174 15,648,090 
Totai value, $288,068 $421,130 $4.852,535- $6,173,794 
Total, $24,497,965 $15,802,561 $229,893,138 $153,805,689 





The Chicago Fruit Package Ordinance—The 
enforcement of the Chicago law regulating 
fruit packages which went into effect last 
spring was but partial and will probably so 
continue this year. There were few prosecu- 
tions, but only in regard to the tarletan cov- 
ering being used on packages of peaches, etc. 
One case was carried to the supreme court, 
and the defendant was declared guilty as to 
the violation of the ordinance and fined on 
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that ground, but no decision was rendered as 
to the constitutionality of it. A movement 
is on foot among some of the dealers on South 
Water street to carry the case higher on the 
grounds just named; this, however, only as 
1t affects the use of tarletan. 





Grain Distilleries—A total of 545 distilleries 
were in operation in the U S Feb 1, ’98, with 
a daily capacity of 72,137 bu grain. Illinois 
has eight of these distilleries, all large, with 
a total daily capacity of 22,840 bu grain. 
North Carolina, on the other hand, is credit- 
ed with 234 distilleries, showing a daily capa- 
city of only 916 bu, an average of about four 
bushels. Kentucky has 75 distilleries, capa- 
city 16,191 bu grain. In addition, there are 
10 distilleries using molasses, seven of which 
are in Mass, one each in N Y, Ky and La. 
The total spirit producing capacity of all dis- 
tilleries in the U S, grain and molasses, is 
332,127 gallons daily. 


Our Basket and Question Box. 





' Barrel Strawberry Culture Not a Hoax.—J. 
R., Ont, Canada: The method of raising 
strawberries in barrels, as shown in our issue 
of April 9, is not a hoax, but has been suc- 
cessfully practiced by Mr Ohmer for many 
years. We do not recommend it for general 
adoption, but as an experiment it is well worth 
trying. In northern climates and in very se- 
vere winters it may be necessary to protect the 
plants by tying straw or cornstalks around 
the barrels. A forty-gallon barrel wiil accom- 
modate about sixty plants. 


Coal Ashes.—J. K., Ontario Co, N Y: 
Chemical analysis shows that coal ashes have 
no value as plant food. While this may be 
true in the case of pure coal ashes from a 
large furnace, ashes from an ordinary kitch- 
en stove in which a fresh fire is started every 
morning are certainly valuable in the garden, 
and especially so on heavy soil. This may be 
owing partly to wood ashes contained in it, 
but their good effects we have repeatedly and 
unmistakably demonstrated to our own satis- 
faction. That coal ashes exert a_ beneficial 
mechanical action in ameliorating heavy soils 
admits of no doubt. 


The Durham Breed of Cattle.—W. 
Steuben Co, N Y: This breed 
known in the United States under the name 
of Shorthorns. Itis a very old breed, de- 
scended from the old northeast of England 
breed, variously designated the Durham, 
Tees-water, Yorkshire or Holderness. Ac- 
cording to Wallace it was probably formed 
several centuries ago by crossing the aborigi- 
nal British cows with large-framed bulls im- 
ported from the continent. 





a i 
of cattle is 





Insects Attacking Clover Seed.—A. lL. G., 
Ohio: The iusect attacking your clover 
Seed is probably the clover seed midge, 
a small orange-colored maggot that de- 
velops in the clover heads at the expense 
of the young seed, and which is rapidly 
spreading over the country. Unfortunately, 
there is no very satisfactory remedy known so 
far. The best preventive suggested is the mow- 
ing of the field when the green heads are just 
forming and leaving the cropon the ground 
as a mulch or fertilizer. A new crop of blos- 
soms is thus produced which cumes between 
the regulat crops and also between the two 
broods of the midge. 











lightens 
the 


load— 
shortens 
the 


Makes the wagon pull easier, 


helps the team. Saves wear 
and expense. Sold 
everywhere. 
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That 
Tired 
Feeling 


What does it mean? As tiredin the morning 
as at night, can’t get rested, nervous, sleep- 
less, dull, languid. 

It means that the blood 
cannot be elastic and strong, nerves cannot 
be steady, energy and'vigor cannot be felt 
when the blood is impure, OR, with- 
out nourishing power. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla imparts to the blood 
the qualities it lacks when that tired feeling 
troubles you. It makes the blood rich, pure, 
full of vitality. It cures spring languor and 
eradicates ail foul taints from the blood, thus 
guarding against future danger from fevers, 
malaria and other serious illness. Be sure 
to get Hood’s and only Hood’s, because 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5. Pre- 
pared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills sary Everts uy © tke 


BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
= beware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 
et. 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great value of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, beth 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don't buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
containsa red tag showing guaranteed analysis 
to be not less than’: 


is poor. Muscles 








ROO sob iid sxe sasecinevste 8} per cent. 
pL EES ere crip inner eae 7 percent. 
POOR casinnsesdndienedmipiee ou 43 per cent. 
shk.50: 500m ae 08innss tereaawebe 9 per cent. 

Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oil 


Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal: and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can be bought near your place. 


Our handsome pamphlet can be had for the asking 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 


Profits 
of Farming 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 


depend upon Good Crops and 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tilizers. The uniformly best 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 


THE CLEVELAND DRYER CO., 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Materials supplied for ‘Home Mixing.” 


















- PAYS 


THE 
FRAYT 


BEST SCALES. LEAST MONEY 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON N. Y. 


} TREES,PLANTS & 
REDUCED PRICES. 


For _ first-class stock—all 
Standard varieties—Apples 
8c, Pears 8c, Cherries 7c, 
Japan and other pee 9e, 
Currants 2 yr. $15.00 1,000, 
Marlboro, Cuthbert, Rasp, 
.00 1,000. Strawberries, all good varieties, $2.50 1,000. 
ices include ee 
T. J. DWIEE & SON, 
x 55. Cornwall, N. ¥. 
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Points on Spraying. 





In the issue of March 26 directions were given 
for spraying before the leaves open and while 
the buds are stiJl dormant. For this first appli- 
cation use a strong bordeaux mixture or sim- 
ply a solution of copper sulphate, which is the 
bordeaux minus the lime. This can be ap- 
phed to all fruit trees, and to canes of small 
fruits and will hold in check fungous dis- 
eases. 

After this first general application, the 
treatment for the remainder of the season will 
depend upon tie class of fruit and the insect 
or fungous pests most destructive during the 
summerin question. Some years fungous pests 
are very annvying while insects are compara- 
tively scarce, and vice versa. Keep a close 
watch of the fruit plantation, and whenever 
any pest appears apply the remedy best suited. 

In general, scabs, rusts, blights, molds and 
rots succumb to bordeaux mixture, the 
strength of the solution to be governed by the 
condition of the tree when it is treated. If 
leaf-eating insects are present, paris green 
may be added to the bordeaux. An insecti- 
cide and a fungicide are thus applied at one 
operation. For insects with sucking mouth 
parts, as lice and onion thrips, kerosene 
emulsion must be used as soon as they appear. 
For the canker worm, codling moth, straw- 
berry leaf roller and Colorado potato beetle, 
paris green, 1 1b to 150 to 200 gals of water, 
gives good results. If to be used on trees 
which are sprayed repeatedly, 1 lb of lime 
should be added. Kerosene emulsion should 
“be used early for scale insects. When scab 
or other fungi attack the fruit, spray with 
ammoniacal carbonate of copper solution. 
For curculio of the plum and peach, jarring 
when the beetles are full grown and catching 
on canvas is the most effective; spraying with 
paris green and bordeaux may be of some 
value. An aikaline wash, made by dissolv- 
ing washing soda in water until no more will 
be held in solution, then adding enough soft 
soap to wake the mixture the consistency of 
thick paint and enough carbolic acid to give 
a strong odor, is valuable for painting the 
trunk of the tree from the ground to the main 
branches. This will destroy insects which 
hide under the bark, and their eggs, and acts 
as a repellant. 

By giving attention to all these points a 
good crop of fruit can be raised in spite of the 
many pests which annoy the fruit grower. 
Full directions eannot be given here but com- 
plete formulas for making all spraying mix- 
tures, washes, emulsions and the like, with 
explicit information concerning the time of 
application to each of the leading fruits, are 
presented in American Agriculturist year 
book for 1898, which can be secured from this 
office free if one dollar for a year’s subscrip- 


tion to this journal accompanies the 
request. To all others itis sent for 25ce. It 


contains a wealth of otber information and 
should be in the hands of every farmer. 





The Right Way to Set Fruit Trees. 


B. A. WOOD, MICHIGAN. 





When any kind of a plant hus its roots ex- 
posed, it is sure to suffer loss of vitality by 
evaporation. These should be kept covered 
with damp straw or cloth, and if to be kept 
several days before setting, placed in a cool 
place. Trees sometimes arrive in a shriveled 
condition, caused by delay in shipment or 
transportation. These should be immediately 
placed horizontally in a trench and covered 
with puddled earth and allowed to remain for 
several days. Ifthe branches are still shriv- 
eled, they are worthless. They should be 
plump when removed. 

Remove all bruised and injured roots with a 
sharp knife or pruning shears. Also cut off 
all fibrous rootiets, as new growth starts from 
the large roots. Cut back the top quite severe- 
ly,the peach to a whip and the pear and apple 
to three or four short branches equally distrib- 
uted around the trunk and not more than 
three teet from the ground. The branches 
should not exceed the roots in length and 
quantity. Dig a hole large enough to admit 
the roots in a natural position. In the cen- 
ter of the hole piace a small amount of earth. 
On this set the tree and gently press it into 
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- death of the tree. 








the earth. This insures sufficient soil among 
the roots to prevent any open space. It is 
these open spaces which often cause the 
Pack the soil above the 
roots as fast as it is filled in, leaving the up- 
per three inches loose tu act as a mulch to pre- 
serve moisture. 

Itis best to set the trees a little deeper than 
they stood in the nursery. This place may be 
known by the difference 1n color of the bark. 
It is customary to set a tree as near vertical as 
possible, but I have learned that it should be 
set so as to lean slightly toward the direction 
of the prevailing winds, then as the tree 
grows, it gradually straightens and at matur- 
ity is able to maintain that position. A tree 
should never be mulched the first year, as it 
will cause the roots to grow near the surface. 
There is nothing better than frequent and 
shallow cultivation to conserve moisture 
and promote new growth. It is better to 
grow some cultivated crop among the 
trees than to allow the ground to become 
occupied by weeds and grass, but all seeds 
should not be planted closer than four 
feet to the tree. Careful attention should be 
given the new growth, cutting back any 
branches which are growing out of proportion 
to the others, keeping the top as nearly bal- 
anced as possible. Kub off all shoots on the 
trunk which are not needed for main 
branches. 





Profit in Celery, 


Cc. L. ALLEN, 





Where celery can be grown well it is a profit- 
able crop, particularly if the grower has a 
home market, and sells direct to the consum- 
er, as he should do to reap the full reward of 
his labor, and the capital invested. Good 
celery is a good salesman, it not only speaks 
for itself, but for all that goes with it. The 
gardener that grows good celery has his prod- 
ucts sold in advance, his coming is awaited 
with interest, and he will soon dispose of his 
load at good prices. Usually there is not near- 
ly attention enough paid to preparing celery 
for the market. Bunching in the regulation 
style is not desirable; as the bunching hides 
many defects, better pack in a perfectly clean 
basket or box the roots separately, after wash- 
ing clean and removing all leaves and stems 
not fit for the table. In this condition it 
should sell for from five to six cents per root, 
although at four cents it is a good paying 
crop. 

Celery is mostly grown as a second crop, al- 
though not unfrequently as a third. As a sec- 
ond crop it usually follows early cabbage, and 
the soil that is congenial to the one is to the 
other. The best soil for celery is a heavy, 
deep, sandy loam, and the situation naturally 
moist. It is useless to attempt the growing of 
celery on a dry, light soil, as it will not en- 
dure a drouth. In such seasons the gardener 
must provide suflicient moisture or lose his 
crop. Good plants-are the first requisites of 
good celery. They must be strong, vigorous 
and perfectly healthy. To secure such they 
should be twice transplanted before selling; 
they should moreover have plenty of room 
to allow them to grow wide as well as tali. 
When first lifted from the seed bed set them 
five inches apart each way. Do not cut back 
to make the plants strong, as is a common 
practice, but let them have sufiicient room to 
grow strong, as they naturally will without 
mutilation. 

Where cabbage is the first crop the soil 
should be sufficiently rich for celery without 
additional manure, but should any be con- 
sidered necessary let it be thoroughly rotted 
and put under the plants, instead of around 
them. Make the trenches deep und put the 
manure at the bottom. Fill the trenches with 
the soil thrown out and set the plants ona 
level, never below the surface. Exercise great 
care in setting, sothat the crowns of the plants 
are not covered, and to have the soil pressed 
firmly about the roots. For an early celery, I 
prefer the half-dwarf sorts, and should never 
plant the self-blanching varieties, as the loss 
of color indicates weakened vitality. To have 
celery delicious and tender it is necessary to 
earth it up, no matter what the variety may 
be. For late winter’s use I prefer the best of 
the pink varieties, both because of their rich, 
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nutty flavor and their excellent keeping qual- 


ities. If winter spinach is the first crop taken 
off in the spring, and this followed by second 
early peas, celery can easily be made a third 
crop. 


———— 
Controlling Rot of Plum and Cherry. 
PROF N. S. PLATT, CONNECTICUT. 





There is great complaint each year about 
cherries and plums rotting on the tree. There 
is no doubt good cause forthe complaint, as 
sometimes nearly all the crop is spoiled by 
it. Few people seem to know how to save 
them. I have had great loss with cherries 
rotting, yet I do not fear the rot nearly so 
much as I dothe black aphis that I have 
found unmanageable and the cause of the 
death of more cherry trees than all other 
causes put together. My treatment for cher- 
ries is to spray with sulphate of copper 1 lb 
to 25 gals of water once just before the buds 
open and once with bordeaux when the cher- 
ries are one-third or one-half grown, then 
pick the cherries a day or two before they are 
fully ripe. If the weather is not persistently 
bad this will be successful, at least it has 
been with me for several years. 

As to plums, I have never sprayed the Jap- 
anese varieties except in a small way as a 
test, but have depended on picking off the 
decayed fruit by hand. They might be spray- 
ed with bordeaux or sulphate of copper mix- 
ture while dormant, which would kill spores 
of rot then existing on the bark, but I have 
found the foliage of the Japanese varieties 
uniformly too sensitive to admit of spraying 
with bordeaux while in leaf. The European 
varieties, however, seem to like the bordeaux. 
They should be sprayed at least twice with 
it, the first time when the new growth is three 
to five inches long and the second when the 
fruitis half grown. Applied at this time it 
will not show when fruit is ripe. 


Sowing White Pine Seed.—A number of 
years ago Omar Pease made a practice of 
gathering up the cones in the fall, and stor- 
ing them in a dry room spread on the floor. 
Toward spring the seed could be easily knock- 
ed out with a flail or stick. He took land 
that was some distance from the home farm, 
generally poor tand, light, rather sandy, not 
worth very much for cultivation, plowed it 
and sowed buckwheat or oats. Twoor three 
quarts of white pine seed to the acre was har- 
rowed 1n with the other seed. After the crop 
of grain was taken off, nothing iore was 
done except keeping off cattle. Mr Pease tried 
sowing the white pine seed directly on old 
fields without plowing the sod, and found 
thatit came up better that way than by 
sowiug and harrowing in on plowed land. 
When we stop to think that this last is na- 
ture’s way it seems there is good reason to 
suppose that it is the best. Several tracts of 
land are now growing with white pine that 
were sowed by Mr Pease a number of years 
ago, and the only fault that can be found 
with them is, they stand too thick on the 
ground. Our Japanese and other chestnuts 
are growing and we expect will make a good 
showing the coming season.— [Thomas Stroud, 
Massachusetts. 








Drooping Trees.—J. M.: The tree referred 
to is doubtless the drooping elm (Ulmus mon- 
tana, var Camperdownit pendula). This is of- 
ten grafted on an upright growing trunk. The 
habit of this variety being drooping, more so 
than any other, forms a very curious head. 
Yet there are many other varieties to which 
the drooping habit is natural, without graft- 
ing.—|(W. F. Gale. 


The Early Harvest blackberry in Mich- 
igan is early and the fruit although small is of 
good quality. The canes, however, are lacking 
in softness and the variety is not recommend- 
ed unless the canes can be laid down during 
the winter. Snyder and Taylor are old, well- 
tried varieties and can usually be depended on. 


The European Larch is a handsome tree 
and valuable for its timber. It is a rapid 
grower and has a graceful drooping habit. 











Mineral Matter in vegetables, such as phos- 
phates, irun and potash, assists in keeping 
the blood pure. 








Agriculture at the Omaha Exposition. 





It is so short a time since there has been a 
trans-Mississippi country, that to set forth 
its wonderful resources and products by 
means of a comprebensive exposition seems 
particularly appropriate. The ‘‘Gate City,’’ 
Omaha, seems a fitting place for such an ex- 
position, since itis the natural entrance to 
all this promised and promising land. Situ- 
ated, aS are the grounds of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi and International exposition, upon the 
banks of the turbid Missouri, with a sweep of 
99 miles of the valley of that majestic stream 
in plain view on a clear day, no more char- 
acteristically western setting could have been 
chosen. 

In manufactures, in electricity, in machin- 
ery, beautiful exhibits may be made, but to 
the natural products, those of mining and the 
various phases of agriculture and _ horticul- 
ture, one instinctively turns for a characteris- 
tic and specifically western exhibit. The 
Rocky mountain region will supply a_ well- 
nigh endless amount of material for the min- 
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eral exhibit, and it will be a magnificent one. 
All the surplus corn comes from this territory 
or that immediately contiguous to it. The 
largest building of the exposition is natur- 
ally that devoted to agriculture, and in it will 
be shown, in specially arranged state exhib- 
its, the particular products in which each of 
the states excels. 





Catalogs Acknowledced, 





BETSCHER Bros, Canal Dover, O. Catalog 
of selected list of bulbs, plants and seeds. 

R. H. Brown & Co, Victor, N Y. De- 
scriptive list of new standard and pedigree 
potatoes grown especially for seed. 

T. J. Dwyer & Son, Cornwall, N Y. Il- 
lustrated and descriptive catalog of strawber- 
ries, raspberries and other small fruits, grape- 
vines, fruit trees, vegetable plants, ete. 

PreTeER HENDERSON & Co, New York. Amer- 
ican Farmers’ Manual. A descriptive and il- 
lustrated list of superior grasses, clover and 
other farm seeds, supplied only direct to the 


planter. 
Lovett Co, Little Silver, N J. A large, 
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handsome and beautifully illustrated catalog 
of garden, field and flowe1 seeds, small fruit 
plants, grapevines, fruit, nut and ornamen- 
tal trees. 

Duane H. Nasu, Millington, N J, and 30S 
Canal street, Chicago, Ill. Descriptive cir- 
cular of the Acme pulverizing harrow, clod 
crusher and leveler. 

Parsons & Sons Co,Kissena Nursery, Flush- 
ing, N Y. Descriptive catalog of hardy orna- 
mental trees, hardy shrubs and vines, includ- 
ing rhododendrons, roses, magnolias, azaleas, 
camélias, Japanese maples and other rare and 
choice plants. 

J. M. THorsurn & Co, New York, N Y. 
Descriptive and illustrated catalog of high- 
class seeds claiming to be ‘‘The Largest Col- 
lection in the World’’ and containing a con- 
veniently arranged and valuable list, givin 
the kinds of seeds to be sown in each mont 
of the year. 

M. F. Wesster & Co, Fishers, N Y. De- 
scriptive and illustrated circular and price 
list of choice varieties of early and late seed 
potatoes; also corn and oats grown especially 
for seed. 

T. S. Hussarp Co, Fredonia, N Y. Whole- 
sale price list of grapevines, small fruits, ete. 


















choir singing 


— Rudyard Kipling’s — 
“RECESSIONAL” 


Justly termed “the 
greatest poem of the 
century,” has been... 


Set to Music by 


As a hymn, with solo and chorus, making it one 
of the grandest compositions of the day for church 
i Complete, exclusively, in the 
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THE LADIES’ 


FOR 25 CENTS WE WILL SEND 
HOME JOURNAL 
ON TRIAL FOR THREE MONTHS 


E LADIES’ HOME JOUR 


Four Special “Outing” Pages 


Ten Weeks in Europe for $200 
Three girls managed it—nicely 
—and tell all about it. 

How to Run a Summer Club 


suburban folks who 
“ summer ” 


at home. 


A Vacation on a House-Boat 


With plans and estimates by 
the JouRNAL’s architect. 


‘*Camping Out”’’ in Comfort 
In tents and cabins. 
to do and what not to. 

And a host of other timely articles, handsomely illustrated. 


ALSO, a handsome illustrated booklet, containing our 
Prospectus for 1898, with portraits of famous writers 
and small reproductions of some of the illustrations 
that are to appear in the Journal in future numbers. 


10 cts. a Copy 


What 
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Sheep on Hill Farms. 





There are numerous tracts of rough land all 
over the country which are valueless for cul- 
tivation. The most profitable use for such 
land is the raising of sheep. It can be pur- 
chased or rented very cheaply and with a fair 
knowledge of the sheep industry a paying 
profit can be realized. L. B. Harris of Ver- 
mont, a most successful breeder of Shrop- 
shires, says: ‘‘In my locality a farm that will 
carry 200 ewes can be rented for $200 in cash. 
I mean a mountain farm. The owner of the 
flock could do all the work with say $50 for 
help in haying and in the oat harvest. If 
the fences are good, and he must look out for 
that, he can do the work himself with the ex- 
ception of the $50, and raise two acres of ruta- 
bagas, tive acres of oats and five acres of rape. 
This would keep a pair of horses, two cows 
and the sheep. 

‘*The 200 ewes should clip 1400 lbs of wool, 
which would bring to-day $300. If he does 
his duty by his sheep, he should have 200 
lambs to sell and leave 20 of his best ewe 
lambs in the flock. If he raises his five acres 
of rape and takes care of the lambs he will 
get $5 each for them, the first of November, 
which would amount to $1000. Allowing for 
losses, which should not exceed 10 ewes, he 
would have 10 ewes to sell fat, at $5 each, or 
$50. Now we have $1350 income from the sheep. 
His outgo would be: Rent $125, wages 50, 
tools and repairs on tools 75, seeds 25, repairs 
on buildings to make them comfortable for 
lambing first year 75, total $350. Now with- 
out looking ahead to see where my figures 
would land, I have hit upon an even $1000 
with which to pay taxes, interest and support 
the family. To this should be added the in- 
come from the two cows and the poultry and 

igs. 

r eT speak with some confidence in the abuve 
statement from the fact that I have a farm 
nine miles from home that I conduct as a 
sheep farm pure and simple, and know what 
it costs. I get much better prices for my 
sheep, however, than those above. I make 
my wethers yield me about $13 each dressed. 
For 14 years my average was about $15. Some 
time I will tell you what a master in the art 
of feeding wethers could do on the same 
place, and not keep a breeding flock at all, 
but each year buy wether lambs and keep 
them until they are from 22 tu 24 months old.’’ 

B. Walker McKeen of Maine thinks that 
with a fair knowledge of sheep, 300 to 500 
breeding ewes of the Down breeds could be 
successfully kept on twu hill farms, the grow- 
ing of lambs and mutton to be the principal 
industry, with the wool as a part of the in- 
come. ‘*In order to make this business a 
success, however, a person would have to de- 
vote his entire time to it, and make the farm 
as self-supporting as possible by the growing 
of such feeds as are adapted to sheep. In 
this connection I may say that corn has been 
found an admirable substitute for roots for 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


winter feed, when grown to a fair maturity 
aud placed in the silo. An abundance of 
feeds of this nature, with some of the nitro- 
genous grains which may be purchased quite 
cheaply in our markets, will form a_ well bal- 
anced ration which may be obtained without 
undue expenses.’’ 


a 
Percheron Horses Now Profitable. 
H. A. BRIGGS, WISCONSIN. 





I am often asked what I think of the pres- 
ent and future outlook fur the Percheron and 
why I prefer this to other draft breeds. To 
the former question I will say that the market 
is improving. There are now not enough 
real good draft horses to supply the demand. 
There is no boom in values but a good healthy 
gain and prices are constantly. on the up- 
grade. In fact,good horses are getting scarce. 
It is only the common everyday, general pur- 
pose horse that is a drug on the market and is 
being sold for less than the cost of produc- 
tion. This Jatter class has no special place on 
the market, and is not a staple article. 

As to the future outlook for good horses, I 
think it was never better. The several] reasons 
can be summed up in this way: Farmers 
have not been breeding much, if any, for the 
last six years. Tho dropping off has been 
gradual for the number of years mentioned 
until 1897, when the scale was turned. Tak- 
ing the country through, about one-third more 
mares were bred in ’97 than in '96, and that 
number is about one-eighth of those bred in 
1891. England, France and Germany have be- 
gun to recognize and appreciate the American 
horse. 

Years ago when Percherons were first 
brought into this country I admired them, and 
when I began breeding horses as a business I 
looked over the different breeds of draft 
horses and came to the conclusion that the 
Percheron has a better style, better action, 
better walk and trot, cleaner limbs than the 
others. They are better adapted to this coun- 
try and less work is required tocare for them. 
I think they cross on our native mares bet- 
ter. In orderto make a success of raising 
horses for the market, first raise what the 
market demands; second, put it there in good 
flesh. Todo this we must have good mares 
and the nearer they come to being pure bloods 
the surer they are to reproduce themselves in 
their offspring. Always use a pure blood sire. 
The foal should never know what it is to be 
hungry. Give it a variety of food and as much 
of it as it will eat up clean. Provide a dry 
stable and good yard to exercise in. [Our 
frontispiece affords a good example of the 


Percheron. } casita 

Rapid Cooling of Milk just after it is drawn 
tends to prevent the development ‘of undesir- 
able bacteria and postpones souring. All the 
animal odors are driven out at once. The 
milk wiil remain fit for use much longer than 
if allowed to cool slowly and will be of better 
quality. No milk coolers and aerators are bet- 


Average Annual Prices of Milk, Butter and Cheese. 


Average annual wholesale price paid producers for milk on the New York 


city market, but the net price received by farmers varied according to distance 
from market; compiled from American Agriculturist market record. Butter and 
cheese prices 1860-91 are annual averages of prime, taken from U § finance com- 


mittee’s report since 1891. 


and of prime state cheese at New York city. 


Yearly averages at Elgin, Ill, are taken for butter 


The last three columns show the 


reltative values on the basis of 100 representing the average value in 1860. 
Prices are in currency, which from 1862-78 was at a discount compared to gold. 





Av. actual prices. ; Relative Prices. 
Milk |But*r Cheese Milk |But’r/Cheese 





epqtep lb ep lb.) | 

















1860) 3.67) 20 11 100 | 100} 100 
1261| 3.50! 16 11 95 81 100 
1862; 3.90 18 x 106 91 70 
1863} 4.25 ¥ 12 116 | 117 110 
1364| 4.42) 2% 15 120 | 1465 140 
1865} 5.13) 50 25 140 | 2 225 
1866 5.00 40 20 136 202 180 
1867; 4.38) 37 16 132 | 183 145 
1868; 4.83 40 16 132 | 202 145 
1869} 4.66 44 21 127 |. 221 190 
1870| 4.47) 35 19 122 | 179 175 
1871| 3.83) 35 15 104} 179 140 
1872|° 3.83) 30 | 15 104 | 152 133 
1873; 3.58 29 | 15 98 | 145 133 
1874) 3.56) 29 | 15 97 | 145| 133 
1875| 3.54, 35 | 17 % | 174| 150 
1876| 3.29) 30 14 90 | 148 128 
1877; 3.20, 30 | 16 | 87] 150 143 
187 256; 202 | Mw | 150 128 
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Relative Prices. 


; Av. actual prices. 
Lsxits But’r'Cheese 


Milk But’r;/\Cheese 




















jepqte plb ep lb. 
1879| 2.62) 25 9 71 | 124 85 
1880! 2.95) 31 14 80 | 157 125 
1881} 3.29) 30 14 90 | 148 128 
1882} 3.27) 35 5 92 | 176 138 
1883} 3.45, 36 15 9] 181} 135 
1884; 3.29) 31 14 90} 155 | 128 
1885| 3.08 26 14 8) 131 125 
1886 2.87; 30 11 78) 150 100 
1887 | 2.91) 26 14 79 | 131 128 
1888 2.80) 27 13 76 | 133 118 
1889} 2.87) 27 13 78 | 138 115 
1390} 2.63) 23 11 71} 117} 100 
1891| 2.69 26 10 72 | 129 91 
1892 | 2.68! 25 11 72 | 125] 100 
1893} 2.79} 26 11 76 | 129 100 
1894| 2.62) 22 11 71} 110 100 
1895| 2.52) 21 9 68 | 105 82 
1896} 2.34) 18 9 64 90 82 
97a | 2.56) 17 10 70| 8 91 





a To October1. New England farmers shipping to Boston market in ’97 netted 
17% 1ess for their milk than in 1892. 





ter than those made by the Champion Milk 
Cooler Co of Cortland, N Y. The apparatus 
is filled with cool running water and as the 
milk runs over the chilled surface the temper- 
ature is quickly reduced. Any capacity can 
be had so as to be suitable for use on a small 
farm or a large dairy. They are not expensive, 
are strong, durable, easily cleaned and alto- 
gether satisfactory. Illustrated circulars fully 
describing the coolers and the benefit result- 
ing from their use, can be had by addressing 
the Champion Co and stating that yon were 
directed to do so by American Agriculturist. 





Poor Cottonseed Meal is one of the meanest 
swindles, because in appearance so much like 
good stuff that unless one is familiar with the 
difference he may easily be taken in. Goess- 
maun reports that analyses of 65 samples show 
goods ranging in fertilizing value all the way 
from $6 per ton to $25, the average being a 
trifle over $19. The immense use of cottonseed 
meal as a fertilizer, as well as a feed, suggests 
the importance of buying it only under such a 
guaranty as that furnished by the American 
Cotton Oil Co. Just look at the different 
qualities one may otherwise pay full price for! 





100 lbs of cotton- Worth 
seed meal contain Best Poorest Av per lb 
Water, lbs or %, 3.9 10.8 7.0 — 
Nitrogen, 7.9 2.1 6.6 12c 
Phosphoric acid, 3.4 0.7 1.8 5c 
Potash, 2.4 0.5 1.8 5c 
Fertilizing val pt, $25 $6 $19.40 - 

Production of Oleomargarine.—In ’97 this 


was 455 million pounds, according to American 
Agriculturist Year Book for 1898, compared 
with nearly 51 the previous year, 57 in ’95,and 
70 millions in ’94. 








FREE 
TO CHEESE 


MAKERS 


We want to demonstrate to every 
one who makes or sells a cheese, the 
wonderful preservative properties of 


EXCELSIOR 
CHEESE COATING 


Send your name and receive a sam- 
ple. Test it yourself. Learn howit will 
preserve the quality of cheese, retain 
the flavor, maintain the weight. Odor- 
less, tasteless, impervious to all the 
enemies of good cheese. A simple and 
inexpensive method of adding to the 
profits of cheese making. Knowledge 
will do you no harm. This advertise- 
ment will not appear again, so write now 
Jor all particulars and sample. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 
Specialty Department, 
408 West 14th Street, New York. 


ma. Cold 


- 

vues Bacteria 

ay, Ae chn’tihriveand grow— 
‘i Pd Wea, that’s why the useofa 

es Champion 


7 r- Milk Coo 






















Se and Aerator 
NN The Aerator part im- 
proves the flavor of the 
milk too. It is simple, 
heap and durable. Our book, “Milk,” is Free. 

Champion Miik Cooler Co. 
Milk Dealers’ Supplies. 43 Railroad St., Cortland, N. Y. 



















PIGS—CHESHIRE & ESSEX. 


For Descriptive Price-List and Show-Record, write 
L. F. DOOLITTLE, 
Ouaquaga, Broome Co., N. Y- 








Blackhead Kills Little Turkeys. 


SAMUEL CUSHMAN, RHODE ISLAND. 





Immediately after hatching, my young tur- 
keys fall over on one side, are unable to re- 
gain their feet, act as though intoxicated and 
finally die. Those of the flock which sur- 
vive, live until about eight weeks old, when 
they begin to appear dumpish, drag their 
wings, open and shut their mouths and twist 
their mouths as though in pain. Desth soon 
follows. Out of a flock of 50, I had only 10 by 
the last of August. An examination of one 
that died recently revealed a badly diseased 
liver covered with ugly looking ulcers. I fed 
boiled eggs, bread curd, and cracked cornu in 
small quantities. I kept them in warm quar- 
ters during wet weather and gave them the 
run of the farm when the days were warm 
and dry. What was the trouble with them? 
[E. L. C. 

If the little turkeys die immediately after 
hatching and before they have been fed or 
watered, they probably are from weak or run- 
out stock,or have been improperly incubated. 
The survivors, I should judge, suffered from 
indigestion caused by feeding too rich food 
or too much of it. We would not feed boiled 
egg. Corn bread in which there is some egg 
is all right if crumbled and moistened in 
sweet or sour milk. Tender Dutch cheese or 
sour milk curd, is also an excellent food, but 
should not be cooked too hard. Cracked corn 
mixed with scalding water, and allowed to 
soak or cracked corn mixed with sour milk, 
is more suitable as they zet older. 

Do not keep them confined in warm quar- 
ters at any time. Give them shelter and a dry 
place during the cold storms, but be sure that 
they have pure, cool air. They may get on 
all right without other shelter than the turkey 
hen if allowed to range oniy in a dry pasture 
and the grass is short and there 1s little shrub- 
bery and few trees. The yellow spots on the 
liver would indicate that they have the dis- 
ease called ‘‘blackhead,’’ but indigestion 
makes them easy victims to the infection. 
Overfeeding and lack of freedom bring on in- 
digestion, aud then they cannot resist the dis- 
ease. 





A Simple Hot Water Brooder. 





The cut shows a simple form of hot-water 
brooder to be used without a lamp, the gal- 
vanized iron tank being filled with hot water 
night and morning. 

The second cut shows the position of the 
tank behind the front board, the bottom hav- 





FIG 1. 


ing attached to it a double row of slashed 
woolen cloth, under which the chicks can 
run. The tank is seen to set back from this 
board, giving a chance for a packing of saw- 
dust, or bran, over and all around the tank. 
The chicks huddle beneath the tank, and if 
they find it too warm, they poke their heads 
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out through the cloth, or come wholly out into 
the outer, or scratching, room. 

Keep the tank hot enough so the chicks will 
not crowd together under it, but will be in- 
clined to put their heads out through the 
cloth. Place the brooder under an open shed, 
and the chicks can run out of doors on sunny 
days. 





THE POULTRY YARD 


Rhode Island Reds.—Since the advent of the 
new buff breeds there has been a great de- 
mand for R I Reds, and there being no stand- 
ard for this breed, any fowl with a few buff 
feathers has been called R I Red and sold 
for such. It is the object now to breed this 
variety with a red plumage or very nearly so, 
rose comb and yellow legs free from feathers, 
the size to be about the same as Wyandots, 
or a little smaller would be better. It will 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
not be possible to get a very large per cent of 


perfect colored birds at once, but may do as 
weil as some standard varieties. They are 
really a farmer’s fowl, having great laying 
qualities; even the Leghorns have to get up 
early and scratch hard to lay many more eggs 
than the R I Reds. The eggs are dark 
brown, large size and hard shell.—|R. G. 
Buffinton. 





Dampness Kills.—Chicks should never be 
permitted to wander about in the wet grass in 
the early morning. This is a prolific cause of 
bowel trouble, which is nearly always fatal. 
[V. H. €., Massachusetts. 





The Other Side of the Dorset Controversy.— 
In American Agriculturist, April 2, Page 433, 
you give place to a note that is misleading re- 
garding a new Dorset club, A few malcon- 
tents, about five in number, met at Columbus 
and organized aclub. The president is nota 
member of the Dorset Horn sheep breeders’ 
association of America and some years ago 
was refused membership. Two of the seceders 
have been refused certificates and the entire 
support of all others has not exceeded’ $20 in 
two years. The only recognized association 
was organized seven years ago and bas 170 
members and upward of 8000 sheep upon rec- 
ord and two volumes of flock-book published, 
and is free from debt. Paid $800 in premiums 
to the World’s fair. The Dorset Horn sheep 
breeders’ association of America numbers 
among its members some of the foremost live- 
stock breeders in the United States and Can- 
ada. There has never been any concentration 
of power in the secretary’s hands, neither 
were proxies used at the last meeting. It is 
probably impossible to have an organization 
so large without a few professional kickers, 
‘*who create a disturbance into every society 
into which they are admitted.’’ We make 
this statement at the request of a number of 
our members, who are readers of Amorican 
Agriculturist.—[M. A. Cooper, Sec’y. 


Scab in Wheat.—This is a fungous disease 
which affects the heads of wheat and is quite 
prevalent certain seasons. It takes the form 
of mold and causes the wheat to ripen prema- 
turely, the kernels being shriveled and worth- 
less. Late-sown fields and those which lack 
vigor suffer most. Vigorous growth and early 
blossoming are the chief safeguards against 
the disease. 





February Sugar Imports, 240,000,000 Ibs, 
were the largest since last June. 
The best Engine, Horse- 


TEAM EN 
Ss Zp ower, Thresher, Clover-hul- 
\ 








¢ TAR er Deg: -power, Rye Thresher 
an Binder, Fanning-mill, 


Feed-mill, Saw-machine (cir- 


cular and drag), Land-Roller, 
att Ensilage and fodder-titlter, 
= ais Shredder, Root-cutter, Corn- 
“ST <7 gheller, Round-silo, Address, 
CEO. B- WA RDER, M’f'r, 
obleskill, N 
Ga Please Get what you wes’ to purchase 
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Have you ever thought how, at 
a little expense, you might fix up 
some of your old buildings, pre- 
vent leaky roofs, make warm your 
sheds, barns, hen-houses, hotbeds, 
and green-houses ? Neponset Water- 
proof Red Rope Fabric, for roofing 
and side-covering, will do the busi- 
ness. It is frost-proof and water- 
proof. It-takes the place of back 
plaster in dwellings, and shingles 
and clapboards on outbuildings. 
Very much cheaper. Costs only 
one cent per square foot at the 
factory, with the necessary nails 
and tin caps for putting it on. 

For inside lining Meponset Black 
Building Paper is serviceable and 
economical. 





Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F, W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies. 

















“ALPHA DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha 
“Baby” Cream Sepa- 
rators were first and 
have ever been kept 
best and cheapest. They are 
guaranteed superior to all 
imitations and infringements. 
Endorsed by all authorities, 
More than 125,000 in use. Sales 
ten to one of all others com- 
bined. All styles and sizes— 
$50.—to $225.—Save $5.—to $10.— 

r cow per year over any 
setting system, and $3.—to $5.— 
per cow per year 
overany imitating 
separator. 

ew and improved 
> machines for 1898. Send 
for new Catalogue con- 
taining a fund of up-to- 
date dairy informa- 
tion. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO, 
Randolph & Canal Sts. | 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK. 















hickens BY STEAM. 


——e EXCELSIOR Incubator 
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THE IMPROV 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
lating. The simplest, most 
first-class Hatcher 


eelf- 
Fellabiew and chea 
market. reulars F 
GEO. ERTEL ©0., QUINOY, ILL, 











IF YOU COULD 


WOULD vo fou DO Fe wen Wouldnt 


my to do so here’s how: 


set” yt = Electric Steel Wheels 


y can’t OR eRe: they 
CANT ROT OR BREAK KDOWN. Don’ Don’tmake 
any u have we 
can fit it. W Scone 7 ont ny helghtand any 
width of —_ May be the wheels on 


re good, Ifthey are my 
A A SET < OF F THESE.s end go two ns—a | 
Send for r catalogue, it is tree, 


Electric Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, Ills. 
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Our War with Spain. 


THE EDITOR’S REVIEW OF THE SITUATION. 








Spain is to be evicted from the western hem- 
isphere. Four hundred years of misrule, ex- 
tortion and cruelty left her only Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, and these she is now to lose. 

The United States has repeatediy warned 
Spain that the hour of reckoning would come 
unless she did better by Cuba. Spain either 
heeded not or was unable to reform the intol- 
erable conditions in the island. The rebellion 
in Cuba, begun in 1895, was a revolt against 
the unspeakable cruelty, ravage, starvation 
and massacre practiced by Spain. In her in- 
effectual efforts to subdue the patriots, Spain 
destroyed 200,000 inoffensives by butchery 
and starvation, not by war. She ruined our 
commerce with Cuba of $100,000,000 a year. She 
iusulted this government, imprisoned Amer- 
ican citizens without right, and on Feb 15 our 
warship the Maine, while a guest in her 
‘‘friendly’’ harbor, was blown up and 264 
brave Americans imprisoned in a watery 
grave. 

IN THE NAME OF HUMANITY 

the United States sought to end this condition 
of affairs in Cuba. -Millions were spent to 
prevent filibustering and to preserve the gooi 
will of Spain, while seeking diplomatic 
remedies. They availed naught. Spain’s 
only reply was to express sorrow for the 
Maine ‘‘accident’’ and proposing to submit it 
to arbitration, but declaring her purpose to 
maintain her sovereignty over Cuba at all 
hazards. 

Finally the United States congress author- 
ized President McKinley to evict Spain 
from Unba by force if she would not go peace- 
ably, to pacify the island, and aid the Cuban 
people to establish a stable and independent 
government of their own, expressly declaring 
against any desire to annex Cuba. The pres- 


ident’s ultimatum was delivered to the Span- 
ish minister at Washington, but the govern- 


EDITORIAL 


ment at Madrid refused to receive it aud gave 
the American minister his passports, thus de- 
elaring war, on April 21. 

CUBA BLOCKADED, MANILLA ATTACKED. 


The American squadron, Capt Sampson, 
was at unce ordered to carry out the blockade 
of Cuba proclaimed by President McKinley. 
It sailed from Key West early on the moruing 
of April 22, and had not gone far before the 
Nashville chased and by firing ashot across 
her bows captured a Spanish merchantman (the 
Buena Ventura), valued at $500,000—the first 
shot of the war. Since then other prizes 
have been taken, our squadron (Capt Dewey) 
at Hong Kong has invaded Spain’s possessions 
in the Philippines to prevent the enemy using 
Manilla as a base of supplies, and the war is 
on in earnest with its rumors and acts excit- 
ing the world from hour to hour. 

WAR PREPARATIONS 


are being forwarded with all the resis.less en- 
ergy of a mighty nation. With the $50,000,000 
voted by congress in February, the navy has 
been vastly strengthened by the addition of 
warships, cruisers, merchant vessels, yachts 
and colliers purchased at home and abroad. 
Besides the powerful ttying squadron, we have 
adequate fleets protecting the whole Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts, while land defenses at all 
important points are rapidly assuming an al- 
most impregnable condition, though minor 
points have no protection other than the na- 
trol fleets. 

Congress has authorized, and the president 
has called for, 125,000 volunteers to serve in 
the regular army for two years or less. The 
state militia are volunteering for this service, 
the new law providing for the integrity of the 
militia regiments. The naval wmilitia are 
called out. The regular army bas been mo- 
bilized at Chickamauga, New Orleans, Tampa 
and Key West, in all about 25,000 veteran sol- 
diers, who will constitute the first army of in- 
vasion in Cuba. - 

It is expected that the navy will take Ma- 
tanzas as a base ot supplies and headquarters 
for the United States forces, the invading 
army to land there. The Cubans under Go- 
mez will now be liberally suppliec with all 
munitions of war, and will co-operate heartily 
with the American army against the Spanish. 
As it will require at least two months for our 
volunteers to get toughened and drilled suffi- 
ciently to be of servicein the climate of Cuba, 
it may be several months before the island is 
evacuated by the Spanish army. 

Spain’s navy may first have to be destroyed, 
for her navy in some respects is stronger than 
ours, and should she win a decisive victory 
over the American navy while a small fed- 
eral army was in Cuba, the latter might fare 
badly between the Spanish navy on the one 
hand and the much larger Spanish army on 
the other. It remains to be seen whether the 
Spanish navy will meet ours in West Indian 
waters, or await on the other side our attack. 
It is evident that the war may be of many 
months’ duration, though an immediate 
decisive naval victory fur our side would fin- 
ish it up in short order. 


HOW THE PEOPLE FEEL, 


The American public preferred peace with 
honor. They wanted full justice done for the 
Maine in the shape of apology and indemnity, 
but equally determined were they that the Cu- 
ban patriots should have conferred upon them 
the priceless boon of liberty to enjoy life and 
property. Our people felt that the Monroe 
doctrine and the cause of humanity alike jus- 
tified us in demanding Cuban independence. 

When it appeared that this could only be ac- 
complished by war,the whole Aierivan people 
were instantly a unit for war. North, south, 
east, west joined in enthusiastic support of 
the war policy, political and sectional bias is 
obliterated so far as the war is concerned, and 
the whole people pledge lives and property to 
the cause. As the boys march to the front, 
the populace greet them with enthusiasm, the 
school children turn out to see them off, the 
whole country is ablaze with flags—the single 
starred banner of Cuba lovingly entwined 
with the Stars and Stripes. When the army 
trains stop en route through the south, the 
boys are recipients of the most extravagant 
attentions from the novle-hearted southern pa- 





triots ot all ages, who vie with each other in 
their devotion to the sacred flag that proudly 
floats over our united country. Men, women 
and children gaze upon its folds with tears of 
emotion and renewed devotion to the em- 
blem that now means more than ever to each 
and every one of us and to the world. 


THE WORLD NEVER BEHELD SUCH A SPECTACLE 


as the United States presents on the eve of 
the twentieth century. We have long been 
accused of being merely a money-getting peo- 
ple, sordidly materialistic, intensely selfish 
in our commercial and tariff policy; yet here 
we are rising above every selfish desire, to 
rescue a perishing neighbor. And to doit at 
a cost of blood and treasure before which the 
world stands amazed. Blood is thicker than 
water, humanity is really the ruling passion 
in a Christian nation! The preseat war 
proves this, the more emphatically because 
Cuban independence and development means 
to gravely increase competition with certain 
agricultural and industrial interests in the 
United States. Our pockethooks are banefited 
by Cuba helpless, but our hearts are shocked 
—sentiment rises over selfishness, and we rec- 
ognize our duty to the brotherhood of man. 
The ‘‘soulless corporation’’ continues the pay 
or at least holds open the positions of all em- 
ployes who go to the war, the ‘‘bloated mo- 
nopolist’’ gives his private yacht to Uncle 
Sam without money and without price, the 
capitalist offers his means on the govern- 
ment’s own terms, and the banker buys 3 % 
federal bonds whereas he might get two or 
three times as much interest on his money in 
other ways. No sacrifice is too great for pri- 
vate individuals and how many fathers and 
mothers willingly but teartully give up their 
boys to the flag! The few speculators who 
would ‘‘corner’’ needed supplies and force 
government to pay exorbitant prices, are the 
exception that proves the rule. 


THE GREAT COST 


of this devotion to suffering humanity is not 
yet comprehended. The war loan of $500,000, 000 
and the increased taxes of $106,000,000 a year, 
but feebly measure it. Even if the war is 
brief, it will probably involve the expendi- 
ture of 1000 millions of dollars that otherwise 
would go into the arts of peace. The cost in 
blood aud nerve and energy, no human mind 
can measure. 

But wnat may possibly be a still greater 
loss to civilization, is the arrest «f social and 
economic .progress. The danger is that our 
people will be too filled with affairs of war to 
prosecute the social reforms that up to 1898 
bade fair to usher in the twentieth century by 
ameliorating the conditions of the masses. 
The arts will be developed in the line of war 
rather than of peace, and possibly long delay 
improvements that may revolutionize the in- 
dustrial world. Indeed, grave students of 
the problem believe that the war, especially 
if prolonged, will set’ back by 25 years the 
ethical and industrial development of Amer- 
ica. They count this a greater loss than our 
sacrifice of blood or treasure. 


BUT THE REWARD WILL BE GREAT, 


whatever the cost, provided the American 
people be not swerved from their present high 
purpose, in the hour of victory. If we can 
keep our hands off of Cuba,and Hawaii and the 
Philippines we shall have given the world 
an example of self-control that it will never 
forget. We shall impart new force to the 
Monroe doctrine, guaranteeing for all time 
that the western hemispkere sbali be the 
abode of republican institutions. We shall 
have taught ourselves our responsibilities to 
the world as well as our powerin its affairs, 
and with this well-learned lesson will 
come the dignity and self-poise so essential 
to our proper conduct in our larger sphere of 
national existence. Then will education, 
agriculture, manufactures and commerce take 
on greater and better proportions, the arts 
will flourish as never before, and, having 
emerged from the boyhood of national youth, 
the American people will continue in a higher 
and nobler lite. 





In New Zealand the merino sheep has been 
displaced to a large extent by cross breeds to 
supply the foreign trade in frozen mutton. 





The Higher Prices and Crop Acreages. 





It was Jong since conceded that the 1898 
acreage of wheat and flax would sbow a big 
increase over last year a3 a result of high 
prices. To secure further light on some of 
the special crops, notably among the vege- 
tables, American Agriculturist recently made 
inquiry of leading seedsmen as to the char- 
acter of their sales compared with a normal 
season. Some of our returns say it is too early 
to afford an intelligent idea of changes, while 
others have responded directly to our ques- 
tions. Increased sales do not necessarily in all 
cases mean a relative increase in the acreage 
being planted, yet the general drift is of 
course in that direction. 

Some dealers making a specialty of seed po- 
tatoes report sales two and three-fold those of 
a year ago,but this should not mean a propor- 
tionate increased acreage. This vegetable has 
been so cheap the past two or three seasons 
that farmers bought new seed sparingly, plant- 
ing their own stock. But with the high prices 
of the Jast eight months farmers have fel]t en- 
couraged to buy new varieties and northern 
seed. Thus irrespective of the actual increase 
in area under potatoes, the average quality 
next fall should show an improvement. 

The little table which follows is a summary 
of replies from a number of prominent grow- 
ers and dealers. Returns show a positive in- 
crease in the purchases of potatoes,onions and 
peas for seed purposes, suggesting a material 
increase in the area. Other standard veg- 
etables as a rule show full acreage. Taking, 
as a basis, the arbitrary tigure 100 to represent 
normal sales of the various seeds, the figures 
show the rate of increase; it will be noted that 
for the firms reporting, nearly a half more po- 
tatoes have been sold for seed purposes, and 
fully a quarter more onions. In a general way 
the average seed trade shows improvement over 
the past two years. 

SEED SALES COMPARED WITH A NORMAL SEASON, 


Beans, 101 Onions, 127 
Beets, 108 Peas, 116 
Cabbage, 107 Potatoes, 145 
Caulifiower, 104 Field peas, 108 
Sweet corn, 108 Radishes, 107 
Cucumber, 105 Tomatoes, 111 
Muskmelon, 107 Turnips, 101 
Watermelon, 105 Clover 92 


The Uncertain Peppermint Acreage. 








Peppermint farmers, while generally dissat- 
isfied with prices received, will enter the 
growing season with a fair acreage of plants. 
Investigation made by American Agriculturist 
brings out the fact that as a rule mint fields 
came through the winter in good condition. 
As for the total area under this crop opinions 
of those in a position to know vary greatly. 
Some of our best posted correspondents who 
make a specialty of growing peppermint write 
us that owing to the low price of oil the acre- 
age will be small; on the other hand, some of 
the leading distillers who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the situation anticipate an in- 
creased acreage this year over last. This 1s 
particularly true of Wayne Co, N Y,where the 
highest priced oil is produced; a leading dis- 
tiller there writes us that roots generally win 
tered well,the season is advanced over former 
years, and farmers will commence setting 
their new acreage at least three weeks earlier 
than usual, as early plartings have always 
yielded better crops than late plantings both 
in quantity and quality; on the other hand, 
one of the best posted growers there, while 
agreeing that the season so far is favorable, 
insists that not one-half as many plants will 
be set this spring as last. 

A prominent grower and distiller in Mich 
igan reports plants on rich wet lands in good 
shape, while on drier parts of the fields they 
were wiped out by drouth last fall, with com- 
paratively little new mint being planted. 
This is the general testimony of others in both 
Michigan and indiana. ‘‘I know of no one 
who intends toadd to his present acreage,’’ 
writes an Indiana specialist, ‘‘and I think 
Jackson Co will not produce 60 % of the oil it 
did last season.’’ The market for oil remains 
dull and low, at New York, Chicago and in- 
terior points. 


English Mint a Factor—I look for a consid- 


OUR 





SPECIAL CROP 





erable reduced acreage in peppermint this 
year and an improvement in price, but with 
the great yielding English variety do not ex- 
pect to see prices where they were once. Roots 
fare good this season.—[Joseph T. Buarker, 
Cass Co, Mich. 





Among Varieties of Asparagus Palmetto is 
still regarded as preferable among tke older 
sorts, while Columbian Mammoth White is 
superior among the more recently introduced 
varieties. 


Of Eight Fodder Crops tested at the Onta- 
rio station, rape was the most productive. 
Four inches between the plantsin the drill 
proved the most satisfactory distapce. The 
seed which gave the best results was planted 
two inches deep. Nitrate of soda was more 
effective than any other fertilizer. The crop 
was henefited largely by subsoiling. 








Preventing Smut in Oats.—The 1897 experi- 
ments in preventing smut conducted by the 


New York experiment station at Geneva, 
showed that sprinkling the seed with a 
1% solution of either lysol or formalin 


entirely prevented the smut. When the seed 
was sprinkled with a solution of potassium 
sulphide a very sinall percentage of smut ap- 
peared. In some tests in soaking the seed it 
was found that 3-10 of 1 % solution of lysol 
prevented sinut when the seed was soaked one 
hour, and 2-10 of 1% solution of formalin 
one hour prevented any smut. None of tie 
treatments injured the seed in the least. 





Farmers Must Grow Their Own Fruit.—If 
the farmer’s family is to have a plentiful sup- 
ply of fruit it must be grown on the farm. 
The average farmer will not buy much fruit. 
Small fruit growing for market is only suc- 
cessful in connection with other lines, be- 
cause it is often a failure. Once in a while 
there is a large crop. 





National Banks.—Total number in the U S, 
3564; capital stock, 642 millions; national 
bank circulation, 203 millions; surplus and 
undivided profits, 334 millions; deposits of in- 
dividuals, 1669 millions; total, 3446 million 
dollars.—[American Agriculturist Year Book 
for 1898. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Cheese Makers and cheese dealers are very 
much interested in the new air-tight covering 
for cheese known as Excelsior cheese coating. 
Its use has been followed by excellent results 
in preserving the cheese, retaining its flavor 
and weight, and keeping out all the enemies 
that attack good cheese. The coating is odor- 
less, tasteless and air-tight. It is inexpen- 
sive,and it is claimed tu add materially to tne 
profits of cheese making. A free sample of 
Excelsior cheese coating with particulars con- 
cerniug its nature and use will be sent to any- 
one who writes to the Specialty department of 
the Standard Oil company, 408 W 14th street, 
New York. 

One of the Most Noticeable Books of the times 
is, ‘‘Our Country in War and Our Relations 
With Foreign Nations,’’ by Murat Halstead, 
the great war correspondent and editor, pub- 
lished by the National educational union, Chi- 
cago. It is a graphic review of our army, na- 
vy and coast defenses, our relations with 
Spain, Cuba and all foreign nations. It com- 
pares Spain and the United States, describes 
the Spanish army, navy and coast defenses, 
and tells of their strength and weakness. The 
author carefully analyzes our relations with 
all the nations of the earth and their probable 
action in our fight with Spain. The book con- 
tains the information the people now want. 





It Always Happens tliat when the farmer is 
busiest, then is the time that his harness 
breaks. A buckle comes loose, a brace splits 
or tears or the keeper is torn from its place. 
Under ordinary circumstances that means a 
trip to the harness maker’s for repairs, but the 
Hartman Mfg Co of Ellwood City, Pa, has put 
into the hands of the farmer a little machine 
called the Keystone Riveter with which he 
can repair his harness as easily as he can nail 
a loose board on the fence. The riveter will 
enable the farmer to make all his leather har- 
ness if he wishes. It is also very convenient 
for repairing broken belts. Anyone who is 
interested in this low priced little machine can 
get a circular by sending to the Hartman Mfg 
Co, of Ellwood City, Pa. 





REPORTS 
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Weak Lungs. 


Recent Progress of Medical Science. 


Extracts from Dr Robert Hunter’s lectures 
on the lungs have been published from time 
to timé in this paper for the purpose of in- 
forming the people of the real nature of lung 
diseases and the discovery of a successful 
treatment of the lungs by antiseptic medicat- 
ed air inhalations. No truth of medical sci- 
ence has been more conclusively proven and 
established than that bronchitis, asthma and 
catarrh of the lungs have been and are being 
radically cured by this treatment, while even 
consumption, the most dreaded of all lung 
complaints,is arrested and entirely eradicated 
by Dr Hunter’s most recently discovered ger- 
micides, which kill and expel from the lungs 
the bacilli of tuberculosis. From all parts of 
the Union come the grateful acknowledgments 
of patients whose lives have been saved by Dr 
Hunter. 


Mr A. L. Peer, 179 Washington street, New- 
ark, N J, says: ‘‘My lungs were leftina 
weak condition from la grippe and rapidly 
grew worse. They became affected. had 
twenty-seven hemorrhages, and my condition 
became very critical. 1] lost fifty pounds in 
weight and was confined to my bed. My 
physicians gave me up tu die. Dr Hunter was 
consulted, and I began to improve immadiate- 
ly. My breathing became freer, the hemor- 
rhages ceased altogether,and I steadily gained 
in strength and flesh. I now weigh more than 
I ever did, and am positively cured. Dr 
Hunter’s treatment was the thing that saved 
my life.’’ . 

Any subscriber of this paper who is inter- 
ested, can obtain this book free by addressing 
Dr Hunter at 117 West 45tk street, New York. 













Comes and Coes, 


but stillisa “stayer.’’ Come summer, come win- 
ter, The Page abides unchanged. We' ve told ou 
over and again it’s the coil that does it. t 
coilis patented by the 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





for all 
Purposes. e 
Write to the 
: Baadare Sqnte 
Sup oO. 
Ltd. Mirs, i 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FOR SALE. 


The late Judge W. B. C. Pearsons’ Guernsey stock farm 
of 200 acres at Southampton, Mass. Fine large_two-story 
house, cattle, horse, tobacco and corn barns. Box stalls, 
carriage,tool and ice houses. Two silos, and fully equipped 
with most modern machinery and tools. Farm now 
stocked with 40 cattle, 12 horses, 10 swine, 200 hens. Spring 
water, windmill, and reservoir. Business dairying, butter 
market of 40 customers established; school, 44 mile; church 
and postoffice,1 mile; Holyoke, 45,000 inhabitants, 7 miles; 
Westfield, 5 miles; Easthampton, Williston seminary pre- 
paratory school, 5 miles. An exceptional opportunity for 
stirring farmer. For particulars write MRS. W. B. C. 
PEARSONS, Holyoke, Mass. 





UU 


$50 a Month Easy! 


If you are out of employment, or em- 
yloyed at unsatisfactory wages, write us 
immediately. We can give you some- 
thing to do that will make you $50 a 
month without any trouble. You can 
work right around your own home, or 
travel if you wish. A Brand New 
Thing. A Big Money Maker, 
You will be surprised how easily you 
can make the above sum. Hundreds are 
making double that. Possibly you can 
do it too. Send your name and address, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to- 
day. ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 

52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 





NEW JERSEY. 





NICODEMUS WARNE, OVERSEER N J STATE GRANGE, 


is also master of Warren Co Pomona grange, 
one of the strongest Pomonas in the state, 
deputy for the county and master of Warren 
grange, No 110, of Broadway. He is one of the 
most enthusiastic grange workers in the state. 
Brother Warne has organized every grange in 
Warren county, as well as the Pomona. He is 
one of the pioneers of Warren Co, and a very 
successful and practical farmer and owns two 
valuable farms, one being managed by him- 
self, the other by Brother George Opdyke of 
Warren grange,who makes farming pay on the 
share system for himself as well as for bis 
landlord. A number of years ago Brother 
Warne purchased a tine Percheron stallion and 
a number of purebred brood mares from the 
famous J. W. Aiken stock farm and the en- 


tire county is indebted to him for its fine, 
well developed draft horses. One year 
ago he organized a dairy ‘association 
and erected a creamery which has_ been 
running succgssfuily and the community 
is indebted to him for this enterprise. 


He is one of the active Patrons who have 
helped to make the co-operative trading ar- 
rangements of Warren Co Pomona of great 
benetit to members of the grange in that sec- 
tion. 


Somerset Co has nine townships. Three 
towns have had granges as follows: Sower- 
set grange, No 7, of Middlebush, which existed 
during 1875 and 1876; Harlingen, No 22, 1875 to 
79; Branchburg, No 44, of North Branch, 
1876-73. 

NEW YORK. 

Highland grange of Catharine holds regular 
meetings every two weeks and much interest is 
manifested in the discussions. Subjects for 
next meeting: Which has the most influence 
on the dairy cow, the breeder or the feeder? 
How can roads in this section be improved 
without greatly increasing the rate of tax- 
ation? Is work considered more degrading 
than in former times and if so, why? 

Madison grange met April 5 with a good at- 
tendance; one candidate was instructed in 
degree work and a short but interesting pro- 
gram given in addition to the regular work. 
Final degrees were conferred April 19. 

Caton grange incorporated articles necessa 
ry to become entitled to hold lands and do 
business legally and contemplate the building 
of a grange hall in the fear future. 

The Patrons’ fire relief ass‘n of Jefferson 
and Lewis counties carries risks on the prop- 
erty of Patrons only of $7,661,821 in nearly 
4000 policies. The totai cost for losses and ex- 
penses last year was $1.40 per $1000 insured. 

A large portion of the first members ot the 
grange of the Empire state in its early life 
did not, nor could not, appreciate very fully 
its immense scope and possibilities. Hun- 
dreds asked if there would be in it opportuni- 
ties for political preferment or advancement; 
hundreds of prominent men among all classes 
sought entrance through its gates, believing 
it would give them snrer and stronger support 
in their political aspirations; other hundreds 
professed a new-born faith and devotion in 
the farm and farmer, and pledged undying 
love and admiration for the new order, and 
proved in a few short months to be only ac- 


GRANGE---TOBACCO 


tuated by the purest and meanest selfishness. 
If allowed to do so, they would have plun- 
dered and robbed the grange of every grain of 

olden principle and every silvery gem of 
a and fraternal regard that could be 
lugged away and laid away in the dark re- 
cesses of their craven duplicity.—[Secretary 
H. H. Goff. 

The Cattaraugus Co Patrons Fire Ins Co be- 
gan issuing policies March 5, 1897, with a cap- 
ital stock of $100,000. It now has a capital 
stock of $244,000. The business affairs of the 
association are in excellent condition, no as- 
sessment having been levied since its organ- 
ization and only one loss of $21, while the 
treasury bas a surplus of over $200. 

The granges having the largest membership 
in New York state are: Wolcott 700, James- 
town 460, Watertown 454, Brockport 288, Web- 
ster 234, Southwest Oswego 241,Junius of Sen- 
eca Co 276, Savona 200, Potsdam 219, Clyde 
240, Lyons 266. 

DELAWARE. 

Every state grange for 20 years has calied 
for a new state constitution and no other sin- 
gle influence has more persistently kept the 
idea aggressively before the people. 

The recent quarterly meeting of Sussex Co 
Pomona grunge was one of the best ever held. 

An adjourned session of the general assem- 
bly is being held for the purpose of adjusting 
the laws uf the state to the new state consti- 
tution and granges are exerting an influence 
for good 

Kent Co Pomona met in the capital city and 
the author of the new educational bill now 
pending inthe legislature was given an op- 
portunity to explain its provisions to a well- 
attended open session of the grange. 

The granges of Sussex Co have just been in- 
vited to meet at Midland grange hall, George- 
town,to consider important matters of legisla- 
tion. 

Many subordinate granges observed Pa- 
triots’ day with unusual! interest. 

Patrons are sending petitions to congress 
for the passage of senate bill No 3354, intend- 
ed to strengthen the powers of the interstate 
commerce comunission. 





The Ohio State Grange quarterly bulletin, 
from the oftice of State Lecturer C. M. Free- 
man of Rex, is a valuable grange paper. A 
varied and spicy lot of grange matter is con- 
tained, including news, queries, decisions, re- 
ports, etc, all of interest to every live, wide- 
awake member of the order in the state. 





Tobacco Prospects in Pennsylvania. 





Tobacco raising in Lancaster Co will be re- 
newed with greater interest this year than for 
some time. Growers realized fair prices last 
year. Prices were not as large as old-time 
prices, but we do not expect them, considering 
tbe crop as a whole. The poor tohacco brought 
relatively better prices than the better crops. 
Tobacco that bronght from 6 to 7c for wrap- 
pers and Jc for tillers was given very little at- 
tention after it was cured; in fact, it was just 
pulled off the stalk and lengthened after a 
fashion and then tied up, making all the 
ee possible, whereas those who had 
good and tine crops handled them with the 
greatest care, yet the price they received did 
not add very much to their profit and it cer- 
tainly will not encourage them to take the 
best care of it. Such growers assorted in 3 or 
4 grades, making their first grade as gvod 
as they could, ail torn and white vein leaves 
were put in the second wrappers, then they 
made a very fair second and took all the dirt 
off the ground leaves, yet the best of them got 
from 10 to 140 for their best grade, 5 to 7c for 
the next grade,3c for seconds and 2 for fillers, 
Pa Havana. 

Many who grew Havana last year will grow 
seedleaf this year and give it but little atten- 
tion, so that it will become short and _ thick, 
suitable for a filler. They argue it will grow 
as well with less work and the compensation 
will pe greater, taking the work into consid- 
eration. 

Quite a quantity of Cuban seed will be plant- 
ed this year, some of it by contract and some 
not. Our farmers as a rule are in a quandary 
and do not know just what to plant to suit 
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Don’t Wait_ 


Until our 
offer is withdrawn, but subscribe 
now and receive the 


American Agriculturist 


YEAR BOOK 
mt ALMANAC 


for 
1898 





700 Pages 
20,000 Facts 
2,000 Topics 





A Marvel of Condensed 
Information for the 
Office, Home and Farm 





If you see it in this book, it’s so. 
There is no other book like our Year 
Book. It is a key to wisdom. 





HOW TO GET IT 


We offer and will send this great book, which 
is the best and most comprehensive work of the 
ht ever issued, to every subscriber to this 
a for 1898, whose subscription is sent im- 
modiay together with the subscription price 
ory For three new sub- 
soribers, 00 each, we will allow you a 
year’s ~ Nal ha and will send you a copy 
of the Almanac, free and postpaid. e will also 
send a copy of the Almanac to each subscriber. 
Address orders to either of our offices below, 
but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 

52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 





Orange Judd Company, 


Publishers. 
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FACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS ! 
The number of copies printed and 
mailed each issue of the 
MERICAN 
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GRICULTURIST 


Middle Edition, for the month of March, 
was as follows: 
90,200 , * 


90,150 4 
90,150 sn 


360,500 « 
Average for 


the aentn, VO, 1 25 Copies 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, Middle Edition, circulates only in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser after trade from this section 
can afford to omit the paper from his 
It covers the field more thor- 
oughly than any other agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and made a part of all con- 
tracts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 
eee5ue secur ceoceeseee 


March 5, 
“« 12, 
“ 19, 
“ 26, 


Total, 





list. 
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the trade. To me it does not look worth 
while to try to raise fine wrappers, as they 
are not wanted. There are two-fors here 
now that are wrapped with Sumatra tobacco, 
and about the only field open fur us is to get 
something that will be suitable fora Wheeling 
stogie wrapper, which they can not pay much 
over 10¢c a bbl for. Our better grades were 
bought and will be sold fur Connecticut goods, 
as Connecticut had a poor crop last year. 
Some of our finest crops were as fine as could 
be found anywhere and there was a day 
when 30c P lb would have been freely offered 
forthem. But that day is past. <A cigar that 
sells for5c and upward must be wrapped 
with Sumatra or it will not sell at all. The 
smoker wants it and the trade must furnish it 
for him. Seed beds are nearly all sown with 
but few exceptions. The weather has been all 
that was desired since April 10 and the seed 
sown is up finely and promises to furnish 
hosts of plants.—[A Lancaster Co Farmer. 





Frorma—The tobacco agents of the two 
leading railroads, the F EC and the F © & 
P, are now actively engaged along their lines, 
counseling and instructing the novices in to- 
bacco culture. The setting of plants is in ac- 
tive prugress as far north as_ the Georgia line 
and in the extreme south they are fighting 
cutworms and drouth with energy. The acre- 
age predicted before the drouth began may be 
reduced a little, but a large half of the penin- 
sula raises two crops a year, besides sucker 
crops. Florida sands endure drouth surpris- 
ingly well. Prices remain about stationary— 
pole-eured 25 to 30c, cased wrappers $1.25 to 
2.50, filler 35 to 75c. 





Tobacco Notes. 

Writing to Major Killebrew, Jan 12, 1898, 
the secretary of agriculture at Washington,.D 
C, James S. Wilson, says: ‘‘ Your recent hook 
is the most valuable publication of its kind 
that has ever been issued. It is admirable.’’ 
This refers to the book by J. B. Killebrew 
and Herbert Myrick, Tobacco Leaf, its Cul- 
ture and Cure, Marketing and Manufacture; 
over 500 pages, profusely illustrated, $2 post- 
paid, Orange Judd company. 

At the first inscription sale of Sumatra leaf 


at Amsterdam, March 29, 12,197 bales 
were offered of which about 3000 
bales were bought for American 
firms. At the second sale 4200 bales 


were brought by Americans, but a part was 
resold to Kuropean buyers. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


NEW YORK. 


Jackson, Washington Co, April 26—Plow- 
ing for vats is well under way and some 
have early potatoes planted. The Greenwich 
butter factory will be well patronized by farm- 
ers in this locality. Duiry butter is 20c per 
lb. ‘the ‘Thompson farm is being worked by 
Carmi Pettys. Fat lambs are worth 4c per lb, 
veal 5c. Richard Fleming is slating his house 
and making other improvements. Chester 
Stevens has most of his garden made. Farm- 
ers are shearing their sheep earlier than 
usual. Wool is bringing 16c per lb. 

Portville, Cattaraugus Co, April 25—Cold 
north winds have prevailed the past two weeks. 
Trees are in bud and well advanced. Considera- 
ble sickness prevails. A few acres of oats have 
been sown where the ground was dry enough 
and a few potatoes have been planted. Near- 
ly every one has vealed their calves this 
spring and the present prices are very low. 
Winter cereals are looking extra well for this 
time of year. A large acreage of corn will be 
planted and sowed this season. All kinds of 
stock are looking well and are in fine condi- 
tion. George W. Munger, a prominent farmer 
of this place, is building a large barn for gen- 
eral purposes. Farmers are hiring very little 
this spring, owing to the scarcity of money. 
All kinds of produce bring small prices ex- 
cept potatoes, which are 75 to 80c per bu. A 
large supply of hay still on hand. 

Dissatisfied with the Veal Bill—Protest is 
made against the bill recently passed by the 
legislature, which is claimed to be framed for 
the purpose of preventing shipment and sale 
of small or ‘‘bob’’ veals. The measure pro- 
vides that no one shall slaughter for the pur- 
pose of selling the same for food or bring 
into any city, town or village within the 
state of N Y for food purposes any veal calf 
or carcass of the same unless it is in good 
healthy condition and at least four weeks old 
at time of killing. The government bas been 
petitioned by commission merchants to veto 
the bill, claiming it is very crudely drawn, 
and in its present form does not accomplish 
the object intended, inasmuch as it allows 
the shipment of unlimited numbers of young 
veals alive, while shutting out an immense 
amount of healthy dressed veal between the 
ages of three and four weeks, as well as the 
young veal of two or three days of age, which 
the framer of the bill evidently intended to 
suppress but failed to doso owing to the 
loose way in which it was drawn. A similar 
petition has been signed by many of the re- 
tail butchers and dealers. In some quarters 
it is claimed the proposed law was framed in 
the interest of western shippers. 


ECLIPSE Corn Planter 


And Fertilizer Distributer Combined. Wt. 150 Ibs. 














Will 4 CORN, BEANS, PEAS and BEET 
SEED in Hills, Drills, and Checks. It is the only 
»lanter that will distribute all fertilizers, Wet or Dry 

en Manure, Plaster, Ashes, Etc., with a certainty, 
in different amounts, each side of seed. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG'L TOOL CO., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Free—A Wonderful Shrub.—Cures Kidney 


and Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


aes D1soRDERS of the Kid- 

: neys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel,Pain inthe 
Back, Female Complaints, 
UrinaryDisorders, Dropsy, 
etc. For these diseases a 
Positive Specific Cure is 
found in a new botanical 
discovery, the wonderful 
Kava-Kava Survp, called 
by botanists, the piper me- 
h thysticum, from the Ganges 
 6river, East India. It has 

the extraordinary record 
Mr. Jos. W. Whitten s wd A 
ae, Of 1200 hospital cures in 30 
Wolfooro, New Hampshire gov. Tt acts directly on 
the Kidneys and cures by draining out of the Blood 
the poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., 
which cause the diseased conditions. 

Rev. John H. Watson, testifies in the New York 
World, that it saved him from the edge of the grave 
when dying of Kidney disease. The venerable Mr. 
Jos. Whitten, of Wolfboro, New Hampshire, at the 
age of eighty-five, gratefully writes of his cure of 
Dropsy, swelling of the feet, and ae agg Be Blad- 
der disease by the Kava-Kava Shrub. any ladies 
also testify to its wonderful curative powers in dis- 
orders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may jadge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, The 
Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Mention this paper. 
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J You may 
OWS VF OUP 322°. 
one this 
Spring. 
Avoid mistakes and secure the 
Oo”. g very best thing of the kind made. 
Use Sykes “Old Style" 
Itis made in a var- IRON ROOFING. 
iety of styles, is easily put on and is longlived and 
handsome. Falling sparkscan’t fire it, hail can’t break 
itand the wind can’t blow it oft. Roofs that have been 
on 25 years are good yet. Send for catalogue and prices. 
Sykes Iron and Steel ig Co. Niles, 0. and Chicago, Ill. 
MATERIAL AT ONE-HALF PRICES. 
*-A-*%& Cedar Shingles €1.50 per M. (any quantity) 
Woven Wire Netting, Plain Wire, Barb Wire, Nails 
Horseshoes, Horseshoe Nails, Black Iron Piping, Iron 
Roofing, Plumbing Material, Wagon Makers’ Supplies, 
Farmers’ Supplies, Contractors’ Supplies, Florists’ 
Supplies, Furniture and Household Goods, every kind 
of Merchandise and Supplies. Send for free catalogue 
and low prices. Largest depot in the world for 
all kinds of second-hand and new material. 
Para CARP HOUSEWRECKING CO. 
and Chicago Postoffice Building. 35th and Iron St. CHICAGO 
FACTORY. 
a 
Top buggies, road wagons, spring 
wagons, surreys and business wag- 
ons, bicycles and harness. No mid- 
D dle men. No agents. A small per 
x Ky) cons, of prose a ave actual cont of 
MT yee) building. 2 per cent. below 
GAKAAY retail prices. All freight prepaid. 
Specials—“Gold Coin” Top Buggy 
and “Parlor City” Bicycle. Catalogue free. 
BINGHAMTON CARRIAGE & CYCLE CO, 
Box B, Binghamton, N. ¥. 





For Poultry, half cost of 
Netting. Also farm, yard, 
cemetery fences. Freight 
aid. Catalogue free. 
K.L. SHELLABERGER, 68 FP. St., Atlanta, Ga, 
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= AGRICULTURAL DRAIN TILE 
and Sewer Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Oven 
=J and Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, &c. Supply Mortar Colors, Plaster, Lime, 
Cement &c. Write for prices. John H, Jac 


HAVE RICH MELLOW LAND. 23.2233 :22: 


That condition is sure to 


un 
For 45 7 we have been making these 
ile, Chimney and Flue Linings 


son, 40 3rd Av. Albany. N.Y. 
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eo 
Price $44, 


Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Traps, Harness 


: Buy direct from factory at Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent saved. 
“Np, Guaranteed for two a} Bang Write to-day for new beautifully Illus- 
<== ‘BZ trated Catalogue, send 3 centsin stamps. Highest awards given us at 

SAEs: World's Fair, Atlanta Exposition, Nashville Centennial 


Alliance Carriage Co. 222E. Court St. Cincinnati, 0 


xposition. 














Have you a Home? 


You can greatly improve its appearance and 
increase its value by fencing the lawn with this 


HARTMAN STEEL PICKET FENCE. 


Stronger than iron, cheaper than wood 
and handsomer than either. 


Does not obstruct = Lg pasts with ernemeniel a siecle ati 
Nice for cemetery lots, school an urch grounds, c ° ° 
z ’ HARTMAN M’F’G. CO., Ellwood City, Pa. or 277 Broadway, New York. 


FREE catalogue and circulars. 





Don’t buy until you see our 
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Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, April 26— 
The warm weather in March caused the 
fruit buds to start to some extent, and 
the cold weather so far in April has 
done them more or less damage. A very 


little plowing has been done. The maple sugar 
season has been a very poor onein this sec- 
tion. Joel Young has leased his farm and 
taken possession of his village place lately 
bought of Dr Weckel. Albert Rickard died 
very suddenly recently. P. Ferris has bought 
and taken possession of the Huron place. J. 
G. Wagoner has bought a farm of Mrs M. M. 
Hollenbeck and taken possession. 

Constable, Franklin Co, April 25—Many 
farmers have begun plowing. It has beena 
»00r sugar season here and not more than 
half the usual amount has been made. 

Charlotte, Chautauqua Co, April 26—Farm- 
ers are busy doing spring plowing. The 
weather has been fair and dry so that much 
work could be accomplished. The sugar sea- 
son was a failure, not over 5% of the usual 
amount being made, and most of that was of 
inferior quality. Winter wheat is looking 
well. There — be a large acreage 
of potatoes planted this spring. Butter is sell- 
ing at l6c, eggs 9c, potatoes 80c. The cheese 
factories will not open as early as usual on ac- 
count of the low price of cheese. 

Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, April 26—The 
season is unusually forward and spring sow- 
ing has fairly begun. Rye did not winter 
verv well. Grass seed is low in price. There 
has been a large amount of grain fed to stock 
the past winter on account of the poor qualit 
of hay. Cows are selling well compared wit 
the price of butter. Sheep are in great de- 
mand. Most farmers have sheared. Hay 
and rye straw are very low. Samuel Boyn- 
ton has the Jumber ready for building a large 
barn. There is not much building being done 
on account of hard times. Many have had to 
give up their farms this spring after making 
large payments. 

De Ruyter, Madison Co, April 25—But very 
little sowing has been done as yet. There 
will be a large acreage of potatoes planted. 
Hay is selling at $5 per ton at the barn, pota- 
toes 65c, eggs 9c, cows 35 to 40 per head. 
Wages are 15 to 20 per month. Very little real 
estate is changing hands. The Q B cream- 
ery has run all winter and made butter but 
will begin making cheese soon. 

Hector, Schuyler Co, April 26—Many have 
sowed oats and some barley. Mr Charles 
sowed a piece of oats March 25, and they are 
up. The ground froze after sowing them 
harder than it had before during the past 
winter. Some pieces of wheat were frozen so 
that it turned yellow and looked bad, but is 
now bids tair to come out mght. I have just 
been out and examined my peach buds; they 
are all right and all kinds of fruit trees prom- 
ise to yield an abundance of fruit. 


Lebanon, Madison Co, April 26—This town- 
ship is almost wholly devoted to dairying. 
Milk 1s shipped to New York over the Ontario 
and Western and Chenango branch of the West 
Shore. Milk for the last few weeks has 
brought lgc per quart delivered at station. 
Seeding had fairly begun when bad weather 
set in. Cows are high. but more calves are 
being raised than a year ago, a move in the 
Tight direction. Potatoes are 60c per bu, with 
no great quantities in sight. Poultry is re- 
ceiving more attention than formerly. 


Marcy, Oneida Co, April 25—The greater 
part of the oat crop is in and market garden- 
ers have most of their seeds in. he town 
bas several market gardeners who cultivate 
from 10 to 20 acres each. The most prominent 
are T. N. Grace & Bro, who have 30 acres of 
garden vegetables and also a large greenhouse 
100 feet long and 30 wide in which they raise 
lettuce, radishes and mushrooms for winter 
market. The farm consists of 130 acres and is 
located three miles from Utica. Another class 
of farmers are quite largely turning their at- 
tention to small fruit culture, which is a 

rofitable industry. Fred Ernst is one of the 
argest and has 10 acres in strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, red, white and black 
currants, dewberries, plums, cherries and a 
few choice grapes. Notwithstanding the glut 
of cheese now in the market of last year’s 
make, and butter at 18 to 20c and good veal 


from 4 to 5c, most of the cheese factories 
opened April 1. Thes are not receiving 


usual amount of milk. There are 12 
dairies in town. J. W. Potter’s dairy of 35 
Holsteins gave during the year 6001 lbs per 
cow. The loss of one of Oneida’s most prom- 
inent farmers, Levi G. Tanner of Marcy, 


the 


who died April 9 at the age of 54, is greatly 
3 


THE FARMERS 


AMONG 


He was the owner of a farm of 600 acres, 
300 of Mohawk river land and 300 of the 
tinest tableland. He was a man of sterling 
integrity, honored and respected by all for his 
noble,manly qualities. He had the true spir- 
it of a progressive farmer. 


Moreland, Schuyler Co, April 26—Most of 
the oat crop is in. The season is 20 daysin ad- 
vance of last year. There will be some hay 
earried over, most of it of poor quality. 
There is little demand for cows, as the prices 
of butter and cheese do not warrant $35 to 50 
for ordinary cows. There is some inquiry for 
seed potatoes at 75 to 80c per bu. ore will 
be planted this year tban last. There never 
was so much clover sown as this year; price 
3.50 to 4. Horses are in some demand at an 
advance over last year. Most buyers in 
Schuyler county say the western horse must 
be here a year befure he is acclimated. 


felt. 


Medway, Greene Co, April 27—On account 
of excessively wet weather, oat sowing and 
seeding are late,and many farmers are not yet 
through. Rye is not looking as well as at 
this time last year. The prospect tor plen- 
ty of fruit, apples, pears and plums, is good. 

here is some inquiry for potatoes, both for 
seed and table use. Stock looks well. There is 
plenty of hay left over, much of it of a quality 
that will not pay cost of shipping at present 
condition of market. Many farm tenants have 
sold their stock and implements and changed 
their business on account of hard times. 
Farm property sells very low hare; one of 
the best farms in the town of 140 acres with 
plenty of orchard, extra good buildings near 
three markets sold recently under foreclosure 
for $4200. 

Pennington, Mercer Co, April 26—The con- 
tinued cold weather is ee farming in- 
terests. Oats are about all in; but few pota- 
toes are planted as yet. Wheat wintered bad- 
ly, particularly upon upland. Notwithstand- 
ing the freezing of the buds after being great- 
ly advanced there is a good prospect for a 
crop of peaches. The new creamery has 
started and prospects are fair for a good sup- 
ply of milk. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Mendham, Morris Co, April 26—Spring has 
come bringing promise of full crops of grass, 
winter grain and fruit. Peach trees are in 
bloom with prospects of a full crop. Dr 
Jones lost 500 chickens py the explosion of a 
gasolene stove in his brooder. W. T. Quimby, 
a well-known peach tree grower, has been 
quite ill, but is improving. Hay is $10 to 12, 
oats 32 to 35c, corn 55c per 100 Ibs of ears, po- 
tatoes 1, butter 20c, eggs 10c. All farm work 
is well under way. 

In Somerset Co spring work has commenc- 
ed in earnest. Oats are mostly up and farm- 
ers are plowing forcorn. The cold weather 
has turned the tops of the wheat yeliow, but 
it is believed that the crop will come out all 
right. At Blackwells Mills, John G. Patter- 
son has a promising three-year-old unbroken 
colt and some fine thoroughbred Holsteins. 
Abram §S. Vorhees is adding to his house. 
Myron Pease, general agent for New Jersey 
of the American Agriculturist, is traveling 
through this section and says he can see that 
the farmers are taking more interest in their 
business and in agricultural reading than 
when he was through the state three years 
ago. They especially prize the markets and 
crop reports which American Agriculturist is 
always prompt to give and also the informa- 
tion it gives about fignting the different pests 
that are ravishing our crops. Mr Pease will 
visit Hunterden Co about next week. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Center Co O—Farmers throughout the coun- 
ty have completed plowing for oats and corn. 
Early potatoes have already been planted, a 
larger crop than was put oué last year by 10%. 
The late potato crop will also be considerably 
in excess of that of last year. Corn and oats 
will be about the average. Winter wheat 
never looked better than it does now. Grass 
is in excellent condition and the ’98 hay crop 
promises to be equal to the yield in this sec- 
tion last year. here is yet an abundance of 
old hay in the county,and many farmers have 
been shipping 1t during the past 10 days at the 
rate of four cars daily. Farmers of Brush 
valley are venturing into peach growing. Sev- 
eral orchards were started there two years or 
more ago and the result so far has heen snch 
as to warrant the belief that it will provea 
good peach growing locality. 


Farmington. Warren Co, April 26—Spring 
sowing is well under way. Newly seeded 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing tosell-or exchange, or sonie want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this e and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES OVER 90,000 FARMERS WEEKLY. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. . 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee insertion 
in_ issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange ” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








ECCS AND POULTRY. 


RIZE STOCK—Barred Rocks, Buff Cochins, White and Silver 
Poki byl ey well ey _ Minorcas. White Brahmas, 
ekin an uen Ducks, lS eggs, $1.50. MODEL DAIRY AN 
POULTRY FARM, Rahway, N. J. “at 


HITE WYANDOTTE and Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.00 per 13. 
GEORGE R. SCHAUBER, Ballston Lake WY O 


$ FOR 15 THOROUGHBRED Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs. 
GAYLORD HALL, Little Valley, N. Y. 


$1 for 13. 











URE BRED Black Langshan eggs. 
BARGER BROS., Garland, Ohio. 


| Nes from Specenghheed Pekin Ducks, 13. $1.00. 
ARCHER, Port ram, N. J. 


LIVE STOCK. 


HETLAND PONIES—60 for Sale or trade. Finest herd in 
America. Perfect children’s pets; boxed and shipped any- 
where. MRS. N. P. BOYER, Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa, 


AN'TED—A good family horse; must be gentle and not afraid 
of steam. Address BOX 52, Melmore, Shio. 


NOLLIE PUPS, Chester Pigs, Poultry, 


chokes. PAINE, South Randolph, V 


ELGIAN HARES—Standard_ bred, 
SHARPLESS, Landenberg, Pa. 


UROC-JERSEY PIGS—J. M. DANIELS, Box 26, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. ‘ 


FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


Conunaran Ras —7 Sets and an _ imported Stallion for sale. 
GEORGE OSBORNE, Hamilton, New York. 


ipo plants, from $1.12 per thousand up. H. L. SQUIRES, 
Flanders, N. ¥. 


Very 
Satisfactory. 


The results from my advertising in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column of the American Agriculturist, I consider 
very satisfactory. I had a number of inquiries, but as my 
stock was limited, could not fill them all. 


SHELLA- 





WM. T, 











igeons, Mammoth Arti- 
't. 





$3 pair. NATHAN 




















meadows and winter grain looking’ well. 
Stock has wintered well and cows and all 
grades of cattle are high. Potatoes are scarce 
and selling for 75c to $1 per bu for seed. 
Prospects for fruit are encouraging. 


Mt Gretna Exposition—The annual meeting 
of the board of managers of the Mt Gretna 
agricultural, mechanical and industrial expo- 
sition was held last week in Lebanon, with 
all members present. The election of officers 
for the ensuing year resulted as follows: 
Pres, J. H. Redsecker, Lebanon; vice pres- 
idents, J. H. Grundy, Lewisburg, and W. T. 
Garrison, Columbia; sec, Dr S. P. Heilman, 
Heilmandale; superintendent, A. D. Smith; 
executive committee, Dawson Coleman,chair- 
man; H. C. Snavely, J. H. Stahle, C.Sheirk, 
Calvin Cooper, W. M. Benninger, E. P.Mead, 
E. C. Crain, W. P. Bricker, Dr H. G. Kuser 
and D. P. Forney. The poultry and live 
stock departments were combined into one 
and Milton D. Blouch was elected superin- 
tendent. A committee was appointed to se- 
cure speakers for the encampment this season 
which will be held Aug 15 to 19. 


Tuberculosis Again—An old cow proved to 
be badly diseased, when killed at Claremont, 
Allegheny county’s home for the insane, a 
fortnight since. The rest of the herd was test- 
ed with tuberculin; eight out of 14 Jerseys 
and Holsteins responded and were killed the 

ostmortem proving the accuracy of the test. 
The veterinarian, Dr Boyd, said: ‘‘This herd 
of cattle had no superior so far as appearances 
went, but I have no way of knowing how 
lung they were afflicted with tuberculosis. I 
can safely say that the condition of those 
killed was such as to make the drinking of 
the milk very dangerous. It should have been 
sterilized. The flesh, too, would be very dan- 
gerous eating unless thoroughly cooked.’’ 
Our report fails to state whether the condition 
of the carcasses justified this statement. 











THIS 18 H. T. COON, 
of Little York, Cortland Co, N Y, secretary 


of the Five States milk producers’ associa- 
tion. The wrong picture was inserted in our 
last issue, owing to a mechanical accident. A 
sketch of Secretary Coon was also printed last 
week. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the feature is the increase in 
receipts, now that grass is excellent. The ex- 
chauge price remains at 2}c P qt, and the av- 
erage surplus $1.19 ® can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 4(-qt 
cans for the week ending Apr 25 were as foi- 
lows: 





Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 28,752 1,070 487 
N Y Central. 15,185 162 147 
N Y. Ont & West, 27,039 1,244 -— 
West Shore, 14,227 543 400 
N Y, Sus and West, 12.109 176 72 
N Y¥ & Putnam, 3.101 os — 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 a 
Del, Lack & West, 38,376 445 — 
Long Island, 595 — _ 
N J Central, 2.310 75 _ 
H RT Co, 1,210 50 — 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 _ 
Other sources, 4.650 _ —- 
Total receipts, 163,998 3,832 1,106 
Daily av this week, 23,428 547 158 
Daily av last week, 22,931 493 161 
Corres’ing week last year, 21,376 511 154 


The Lackawanna Route Association, 

In furthering the interests of the FS MPA, 
President Woolston of the Lackawanna ass‘n 
sends the following letter to members of the 
various local ass’ns: Your local association 
is expected to adopt the constitution of the 
centra] ass’n as other local ass’ns have done. 
You make your own rules and by-laws, ouly 
see to it that they do not conflict witii the 
constitution and by-laws of the central ass’n. 
We now have a central organization with 
zealous and efficient officers, also route ass’ns 
(called on the D, L& W BRR and its trib- 
utaries’ the Lackawanna route ass’n) with offi- 
cers who are very anxious to make a success of 
the andertaking and have arrangements made 
to make a thorough canvass and organiza- 
tions along the whole line. It now depends 
largely upon each and every member of the 
local ass’ns whether we do or do not make a 
success of it. All the officers have been chos- 
en from the rank and file of the industrious, 
hard-working farmers, who are producers of 
milk. No officer receives a salary or pay for 
his time (only expenses) save the secretary 
of the central association, who must receive a 
fair compensation for time spent 1n the service 
of the ass’n and his expenses. The officers 
alone can accomplish but very little without 
the earnest assistance of every member of the 
ass’n. But with your united and earnest sup- 
port they are very sanguine of success. You 
must not ask for too much nor expect results 
too soon; for in all probability it will require 
several months to get the arrangements made 
and in working order. The most urgent and 
paramount duty now is to organize local 
ass’ns all along the different routes wherever 
milk is produced and we earnestly entreat 
every milk producer tw join and assist in this. 
Let your voices be heard and your influence 
felt in solid phalanx from every hill top and 
valley in trying to redress,the wrongs thaé the 
milk producers have been subjected to until 
forbearance has ceased to be a virtue.—([J. D. 
F. Woolston, Cortland, N Y,Pres’t Lackawan- 
na Route Association. 








AMONG THE FARMERS 
OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


Insure Against the Hop Plant Louse. 





This pest passes the autumn, winter and 
early spring upon the plum tree. Along in 
May, the plum trees within half a mile of hop 
yards should be carefully examined, and if 
jice are at allabundant,spray thoroughly with 
a kerosene emulsion or with a resin wash. 
This will benefit rather than injure the plum 
trees and by killing the first batch of lice 
wili be equivalent to the destruction of bil- 
lions upon billions on the hop vines late. It 
is recommended that, so far as possible, plum 
trees in the vicinity of hop yards be entirely 
exterminated, leaving only a few near the 
yards to serve as traps for the tice, these to 
be sprayed as above. 

a 
The Hop Market. 

At New York, few changes of importance 
have taken place, with moderate quantities 
moving but buyers conservative. Among city 
dealers efforts are made to create the im- 
pression that the market is anything but 
strong. Quotations are continued as follows: 


N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 164@17 
prime, 14 @16 
low to medium, 10 @12 

N Y state, crop of 1896, choice, 73@ 8 
paste, 6@7 
ow to medium, 4@5 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, choice, 16 @17 

rime, 15 @16 
ow to medium, 9 @14 

Pacific coast, crop of 1896, choice, 74@ 8 
prime, 54@ 64 

German, crop of 1897, 33 @40 


Shipments of hops from Cobleskill, N Y, for 
week ended April 23, were as follows: J. H. 
Tator, 102 bales; C. S. May & Co, 13; F. 
Karker, 20; J. H. Tator, 64; William Rich- 
ardson, 2; total, 201 bales. 

Yards in this section have come through the 
winter in fine condition; most growers have 
commenced setting poles. Higher prices last 
fall encouraged growers and the yards will re- 
ceive better care, some showing increased 
acreage this spring. Only a few bales remain 
unsold in this town.—[E. W. Paine, Living- 
stone Co, N Y. 

Beer production is on the increase, as shown 
by internal revenue returns. This means in- 
creased consumption of hops. It is believed 
that the additional war tax of $1 P bbi on 
beer will not materially reduce the use of beer 
or affect the hop market either way. 

Will R. C. Hall, who sent us a photo ofa 
cylindrical hop-curing house on his Cottage 
Hill farm, kindly favor us with his postoftice 
address? 

The London quotation on Pacific coast hops 
is 19}c ® 1b for best. 


New Fertilizer Analyses. 





This spring’s goods are being analyzed by 
the Vermont station, with the following re- 
sult. Under F is given-the per cent (or Ibs 
of each element in 100 Ibs of the fertilizer) 
found by analysis, and under G the amount 
guaranteed to be furnished by the manufac- 
turer. It will be seen that all the brands are 
up to sample, and that Bradley’s and Bow- 
ker’s are considerably richer than the guaran- 
tee. 


Nitrogen Phos acid Potash 
Total Avail 

Name of brand F G@G F G FGF @ 
Bowker’s Stockbridge corn,3.5 3.0 11.2 10 9.1 8 7.5 6.0 
Potash phosphate, 1.1 0.8 11.1 10 8&1 8 3.4 3.0 

Potato and vegetable, 1.9 15 10.6 10 87 8 2.3 2.0 

Bradley’s Vermonter, 21 2.1 11.4 10 98 8 46 3.5 
Topdressing, §1 49 7.9 6 7.15 29 25 

Cleveland fertilizer, 12 1.9 10.2 10 85 $8 23 2.0 
Coe’s XXV, 12 1.0 139 9116 8 10 1.0 
Prize, 0.7 0.4 148 1211.910 12 13 

Crocker’s superphos, 3.1 2.9 11.8 11 10.710 12 11 
Cumberland fertilizer, 1.1 1.0 10.4 10 85 8 23 2.0 
Great Eastern corn, 3.1 3.0 10.4 9 91 8 2.3 2.0 
Pacific guano potato, 2.1 2.1 118 9 94 8 32 30 
Quinnipiac Climax, 13 10 108 9 8&7 8 23 20 

sceicaniaiaiaiailliaaliaiaraicacioas 


Increasing the Use of Corn.—At a special 
meeting in Omaha of the men interested 
in the movement to create a better mar- 
ket for corn, Col Ciark E. Carr, president 
American Maize Propaganda, expiained some 
of the problems the organization has to face. 
He showed that Europeans knew very little 
concerning the uses to which corn can be put 
as human food. E: S. Fursman,a practical corn 
grower of Illinois,showed that corn raisers are 
neglecting a great opportunity by not making 
more effort to introduce their product into 
foreign countries. More than 61% of the 
world’s population knows absolutely nothing 
about corn as a cheap food. B. W. Snow, 
Marquette Bldg, Chicago, secretary of the 
Propaganda, explained in detail the plans be- 
ing followed by the Illinois auxiliary with a 
view of suggesting how other states might 
proceed. 
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Macbeth lamp-chimneys save 
nine-tenths of the chimney money 
But get the 
right chimney. Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburg Pa. 


ONEY MONE 


is the theme of Gleanings in Bee Culture. A 
handsomely Illustrated Monthly Magazine devot- 
ed to Apiculture. Free sample, together with 
Book on Bee Supplies and Book on Bee Culture to 
all who mention this paper when writing. 


i 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., - MEDINA, ‘OHIO. 


LOVELIEST OF FLOWERS. 


Howard’s 1808 Seed Offer. 


One Packet ach For 10 Cents. 


Of the following 

ASTERS Prize collection, containing only the finest 
y Varieties, such as Comet, Victoria, Peony- 

Flowered, New Branching, Zerngibels Double White, 

etc., in choicest mixture. 

PANSIES A superb collection of new large flowered 
5 German Pansies; of large size and unsur- 

passed for’ richness and variety of colors. 


PETUNIA Striped and Blotched. Bright cherry, crim- 
9 Son, beautifully variegated. 
Drummondi Grandiflora. A Prize strain, the 


PHLOX, blossoms of which are of the largest size and 
widest range of desirable colors, shades and markings. 


ZINNIA Howard’s New Dwarf Lilliput. These are 
« LITTLE BEAUTIES. Plants dwarf and 
bushy, blossoms very small and double, with a wide range 
of beautiful colors and shades. } 

One packet of each of the above five beautiful annuals 
sent postpaid for 10 cents, Each packet contains a liberal 
quantity fresh grown seeds, all of the choicest quality, 
which at catalogue prices amount to 50 cents. 

A. B. HOWARD, Seed Grower, 
Belchertown, Mass, 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND CORN 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send for 
Circular. Low prices for car load lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 


THE YANKEE FIRE-KINDLER 


and all the trouble. 





and how 
to get it 











Buds 100 

with 3c. of oil. Ne 

kindlings. Warranted 
8 years. Greatest Sellex, for Agents ever invented. Sample with 

terms prepaid, 5c. YANKEE KINDLER CO., OLNEY, ILL. 37, Sts. P. 


CASH each WEEK the year round, if 
e PAY you sell Stark Trees. Outfit free. 
STARK NURSERY, LOUISIANA, MO., Stark, Mo., Rockport, ll. Dansville, N. Y 


JONATHAN APPLE The great money maker. Fine 
stock. Also full line of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Grapevines, Shrubs, Roses, &c. 
Prices Reasonable. Send for free catalog. Over 150 acres 
in nursery. Established in 1869. Address 
The Geo. A. Sweet Nursery Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. 


















Cattle Swine. 
Sheep Horses 











Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 





addrees 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL 
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Beet Seed. 
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How to w the best seed of 
q A New Book. the met Imanoned quali- 
ties. Full practical and scientific details, 
: including the secrets of the most famous 
- 
5 
— 
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= 
= 
7 
aS 
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business for 100 years. The only book on 
the subject; worth its weight in gold to anyone 
thinking of going into what promises to be a lu- 
crative specialty, as millions will be spent 
for sugar beet seed in the United States. 
The author, Lewis S. Ware, has devoted 20 
years to this book. Cloth; 
Catalogue Free of th 
publications. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


2.00, postpaid. 
and many other 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANDARD 
GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
































Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash orspot |—————— 

1898 | 1897 | 1898 | 1897} 1898 | 1897 
Chicago ......... — | .75%) 32 | 2456) .28 | 17 
New York ....../ 1.10 80 | .38 | .2954) .33 | .2214 
Boston.....-.... — | — | .39 | 32] .35 | .26 
Toledo ........../1.03 | .4 31 2444] .27%4/ .18 
St Louis......... 99 93 28 -21%| .27 19 
Minneapolis .../1.01 7444) .29 -- .26 — 
*San Franciseo)1.50 [1.37 | 1.15 9714] 1.25 [1.22% 
ers 1.15 | .89%4) .46 34y%| — _ 


*Per cental. Other prices P bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


Corn | Oats 
| 333% 285% 
Al 4 254, 


No2 grades! Wheat | 
SMay-....... é i200” 
eee 92% _ 





PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE U S AND CANADA 





This week | Last week | One yr ago 








Wheat, bu, |} 25,914,000 |~ 29,154,000 36,201,000 — 
Corn......-| 31,649,000 | 34.917.000 21,715,000 
OAR 6. ocese 11,775,000 12,746,000 13,711,000 


The Dominating Factors in Wheat, 





The diverse influences dominating the wheat 
market are much wider than usual at the 
opening of May. With cash wheat 20c and 
more higher than new crop deliveries, the 
question may well be asked will there bea 
sbarp rattling down of prices when manipula- 
tion gives way to normal conditions—if in fact 
the latter can be looked for during this period 
ot war uncertainties. Stated briefly, there is 
just now energetic demand for old wheat; 
and set off against this is a general belief that 
the °95 crop, barring accidents, will prove large. 

Although the crop year begins July 1, rel- 
atively little wheat from the harvest fields is 
available for market that early. The world 
has two months, May and June, in which it 
must depend upon old wheat. Known condi- 
tions of movement suggest restricted supplies 
for the remainder vf the old crop year, what- 
ever nay be the rule later in the summer. 
Encouraged by high prices, farmers have 
marketed their wheat very freely, No 2 
red winter selling in car lots at Chicago 
as high as $112 P bu, May touching 1.20 
and July 92ke early this week. [Indications point 
to a further falling off in receipts; relatively 
little winter wheat is appearing at points of 
accumulation. During the past 42 weeks, or 
since the latest ciop began to move, total 
wheat receipts at all primary markets,as com- 
piled by the Cincinnati Price Current, were 
practically 200 million bushels, or a little 
more than a third of the ’97 yield. From the 
bumper crop of '91 (612 millions), which also 
found a splendid export demand, receipts at 
primary points for 42 weeks were 209 millions. 
Our export movementis fully as great as then, 
averaging 18 million bushels wheat and flour 
monthly. Ocean freights have advanced 
sharply, and this toll is exacted from the 
shipper. : 

The demand for our reserves is thus very 
pronounced and conservative members of the 
trade believe the available wheat first of next 
July will be very small. The farm reserve 
March 1 following the bumper crop of ’91 was 
placed by the governicent (probably an under- 
estimate) at 171 millions. American Agricul- 
turist’s March 1 estimate was 157 millions,and 
certainly there has been an active movement 
from tirst hands and a whittling down of these 
farm stocks the past two months. The visibie 
supply is now down to 27 millions, the small- 
est at this date for any year since ’91. Con- 
sidering the low state of old supplies, it is but 
fair to presume that the absorption of new 
wheat from the threshing machines for do- 
loestic milling purposes will be important, 
perhaps preventing any building up of public 
stocks until a date in midsummer much later 
than usual. 

THE WHEAT MOVEMENT FOR TEN YEARS, 
{In round millions of bushels.] 


July l to Ree’pts Onf’ms Visible Ex- 
June 30 Crop 42 weeks Marl Mayl ports 
1897-98, 5Ro 199 157 27 *164 
1806-97 470 152 124 3 345 
1805-96, 460 176 14E 5S 126 
1894-95, 460 139 75 62 145 
1895-94, 396 140 114 65 164 
1892-03, 516 241 135 73 192 
1891-92, 612 221 171 38 226 
1890-91, 399 103 112 21 106 
1889-90, 491 1h 156 23 109 
1888-89), 416 84 112 25 89 


* Nine months ended March 31, 1898. 
The future course of prices must depend 
very largely upon the outcome of the world’s 
’98 crop, coupled with the European demand, 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


the latter including contingencies connected 
with the war scare. So goud an authority as 
Editor Broomhali, of the Liverpool Corn 
Trade News, concedes that Europe has rarely 
been worse prepared for a disturbance in the 
channeis of her food supplies, pointing out 
that in the event of interference with the flow 
from the U Sthe position in Europe would 
become extremely grave. On this side the wa- 
ter the trade is somewhat divided in its opin- 
ions as to the real effect of warupon our ex- 
ports. 

As for crop conditions, these are generally 
indicative of a good aggregate yield later in 
the calendar year. Argentina, which harvest- 
ed her crop some three months ago, is not ex- 
porting nearly as munch wheat as earlier prom- 
ised; the sentimental effect of this, however, 
is offset in large part by comparatively liberal 
shipments from India, a country which in re- 
cent years has cut no figure in the world’s 
surplus. The outlook for wheat in the U K, 
France and northern Europe generally is fair- 
ly promising. Conditions in Russia are some- 
what mixed, as might be expected from so 
great un area. The acreage now in wheat in 
india is above a normal and considerably 
greater than one and two years ago, and re- 
cent advices give favorable account of condi- 
tions. In ourown country winter wheat farm- 
ers are weli satisfied asarule, and seeding 
operations have progressed favorably in the 
spring wheat territory of the northwest. But 
the U S crop of ’98 is by no means made, and 
there is plenty of time for disaster to it before 
the first of October, providing weather condi- 
tions should prove unfavorable. While hope- 
ful of continued remunerative prices, wheat 
growers must recognize all these factors which 
go to make a market. 





At Chicago, corn has exhibited more 
strength, moving up 1@2c P bu tothe basis 
of 324¢ for May and 338c for July before there 
was any reaction. ‘I'he advance was partly in 
sympathy with the course of wheat,and large- 
ly through the increased business on export 
account. Ocean grain freights have advanced 
1@2c P bu within the past week, and Chi- 
cago shippers may offer this as a reason to re- 
duce their bids for corn. Country offerings 
are only moderate, and in the speculative 
branch of the trade shorts show some nervous- 
ness. Carlots sold by sample at 31@3lic P 
bu for No 4 mixed and 32@32%e for No 3. 

The oats market has sympathized to some 
extent with otber cereals, May working up to 
274c P bun before there was any relapse, and 
that not serious. The undertone is one of fair 
confidence. The cash demand is good on both 
home and export accvunt. Choice white oats 
have sold by sample well above 30c P bu. 

Barley prices have moved up 2@3c from a 
recent level, and while quiet the market is 
fairly well sustained. Receipts restricted,and 
little realiy choice malting barley here. Such 
quotable at 43@47c # bu. Feed barley 37@38c, 
medium grades 39@42c. 

Grass seeds more active and at generally 
higher prices, due to improved demaud con- 
sidering the restricted character of country 
arrivals. Prime timothy $295 ® ctl, do 
clover 5, Hungarian 65@80c by sample. 

At New York, the dominating element in 
the grain market is the war. With Europe in- 
tensely interested in securing needed sup- 
plies, fearful lest these be cut off through 
disturbance of vcean transportation, the ten- 
deney has been upward, particularly in 
wheat. Purchases have been free both for im- 
mediate and May shipment, with No 2 red 
winter quotable in a large way at $1 12@1 14 
® bu, and in single car in shipping order a 
further premium; other grades usual advance. 
Flour more active at advanced prices with a 
belief that war will permanently establish a 
higher range. Corn prices have worked up 
1@2c toa point better than 37c P bu for No 
2 mixed in store. Oats higher at 32c for No 
2 mixed in store and further premium in car 
lots, shipping order. Barley higher, with 
good malting grades 45@55c ¥P bu. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, bran $12 ? ton, 
cottonseed meal 20, middilings 14, loose hay 
§@10, rye straw 7@10, oat 6@7.° Wool, ch fine 
washed 17¢ ® lb, medium 23c, strictly fresh 
eggs 12@124c P dz, live chickens, hens 8@10c 
P lb, dressed chickens 12@14c, live turkeys 
10@12c. Beets 20@25c P bu, celery 0@60c P 
dz behs, potatoes 90c@1 P bu, onions 50@60c, 
on 2@3 P 100, marrow beans 1 25@1 40 

u. 

At Albany, bran $12@13 ¥® ton. cottonseed 
meal 21@22, middlings 14@16,timothy hay 7@9, 
oat straw 5 50@6, rve straw 7@8. Strictly 
fresh eggs 12@13c P dz, live fowls 8@9c P lb, 











chickens 8$@9}c, dressed chickens 9@10c, 
fowls 93@10kc, live turkeys 11@12c, potatoes 
2 50@2 75 P bbl, onions 70@8Vc P bu. 

PENNSYLVANIA-*At Philadelphia, cotton- 
seed meal $20 50@21 P ton, timothy hay, 
choice 12 50@13, clover 7@7 50, straight rye 
straw 8 50, wheat 5 50@6, oat 5 50@6. Pa 
and nearby fresh eggs 1ljc ® dz, western I1lc. 
Live fowls, hens 9c tb, old roosters 6@64c, 
spring chickens 20@25c. Dressed fowls: 
Western choice 9@94c, chickens 12c. Choice 
apples, Baldwin 3 50@3 75 ® bbl, Ben Davis 
3 50@4._ Potatoes 80@95c P bu, new cabbage 
1@1 25 P bu-era. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle Hogs | Sheep 








1898) 1897} 1898] 1897 


1898 1897) 
$4.15) $4.50/ $5.10 


Chicago, P 100 Ibs .. | $5.25] $5.40) $4.00 











o 
Naw. SOGR .S.2<s.000 5.40] 5.25] 4.25] 4.25) 5.00) 5.25 
Buffalo.......... ....| 5.50] 5.25) 4.20] 4.30] 4.75) 5.25 
Kansas City ......... 5.25] 5.10 3.90} 3.90] 4.30) 4.60 
Pittebare’ .......0..2: 5.15| 5.25, 4.05) 4.25] 4.25] 4.85 





At Chicago, cuaitie tairly active and, while 
quotations show no general change, it is a 
little easier to sell certain grades. This is 
particularly true of cheap cattle suitable for 
dressed beef operators and canners, the last 
named class of buyers evidently willing to 
accumulate supplies against war contingen- 
cies. 
Fey export steers, 5 10@5 25 Poor to fcy bulls, 
Good to ch, 1150 to 1450 Canners, 
lbs, 440@5 00 Feeders, 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers, 400 to 850 lbs, ( 
b 3 85@425 Calves, 300 lbs up, 74 25 








28, 2 7: 
Ch to fey cows and 3 Calves, veal, 4 50@6 25 
heifers, 400@4 50 Milch cows, eaeh, 25@50 

Fair to good cows, 2 75@3 80 


A good many hogs are coming in, but the 
average weight is unusually light in spite of 
the fact of plenty of cheap corn in the coun- 
try. Market active within nearly a _ recent 
range, sales largely at a fraction less than 4c¢ 
with a liberal business at $3 85@3 95. The war 
excitement, which became so intense late 
last week, stimulated the demand from pack- 
ers, on the theory that there will be heavy gov- 
ernment drafts upon stocks of provisions, 
and live hogs sympathized to some extent, 
showing a little recovery. 

The demand for sheep has shown less en- 
ergy, with the eastern markets reported well 
supplied trom nearby points. Chicago re- 
ceipts are moderate in character, but so is the 
demand, and some slight price concessions 
have been granted. Clipped sheep $3 50@ 
4 25, clipped lambs 4 40@4 75, wool lambs and 
yearlings 5@5 50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in good demand with 
30 cars received Monday of this week. Erices 
in sume instances a shade higher. 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 00@5 20 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 28 
Good, 1200 to 1300 Iba, +475@495 Poor to good fat cows, 2 25G@4 08 
Fair, 990 to 1100 lbs, 4250465 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 00@4 


Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 3 @4i15 Bologna cows, phd, 8 00@15 0 
Rough, half-fat, 8 50@425 F'sh cows & springers, 20 00@50 (0 


Com to good fat oxen, 225@425 Veal calves, 5 00@5 00 

Hogs in about the usual favor and steady at 
last week’s quotations. Monday’s supply 35 
double decks. Medium and heavy droves 
$4 05@4 10 P 100 tbs, heavy yorkers 4@4 05, 
light do 3 95@4, pigs 3 80@3 90. Sheep slow, 
with only 18 cars received Monday of this 
week. Prime weighing 90 to 100 tbs, 4 20@ 
425, good 4 10@415, heavy sheep 3 80@4, 
best shorn lambs 4 70@4 90, heavy, ordinary 
4 30@4 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle in good demand and 





? BUSINESS NOTICES. 





For Hoarseness, Coughs, Asthma, and bron- 
chial troubles use ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.’’ Sold only in boxes. Avoid imitations, 





Nordyke & Marmon Co of 90 Day street, 
Indianapolis, Ind, have recently added to 
their already extensive line of portabie mill 
machinery anew cob meal outfit. There has 
been a steadily growing demand for a cob 
meal outfit of greater capacity than their 14’’ 
and 18’’ vertical bulr outfits and this fact, in 
connection with the steadily increasing pop- 
ularity of French buhr mills, has induced 
them to design this outfit, comprising one un- 
derrunner French buhr mill of any size from 
20’’ to 36’, one cyclone ear corn crusher, to- 
gether with the necessary elevators and con- 
nections all ready to be setup and put into 
operation. The varied uses to which such a 
mill can be put recommends it to farmers who 
grind feed for their own stock and who are 
desirous of increasing their farm revennes by 
doing custom grinding for their neighbors. 
They have in course of preparation a revised 
edition of their book on mills which will be 
sent free to anyone contemplating purchasing. 
Write and mention this paper. 























10@2%e higher Monday of this week, when 95 
cars were received. Butchers’ steers 
$4 25@4 60, shipping 4 70@4 9C, tops 5@5 25; 
cows and heifers 3 40@4 25, stock cattle 
4@4 60. Hogs active, with 85 cars in Mon- 
day’s supply. Yorkers 4 10@4 15, pigs 3 90, 
medium and ch heavy 4 20@4 25. Sheep re- 
ceipts Monday 85 double decks; best wooled 
$5 90@6, under grades and shorn sheep usual 
discount. Best clipped lambs 4 90@5. 

At New York, cattle quiet with better 
grades firmly held. Ordinary to good native 
steers $4 50@5 25 P 100 lbs, oxen 4 25@4 50, 
bulls 3 45@4 25, dry cows suitable for butcher 
purposes 2 50@3 90. Veal calves in generally 
good request, with fair to choice quotable at 
4@5 65 # 100 lbs. Hogs quiet at 4 10@4 30. 
Sheep in moderate supply and firm with 
clipped lambs a shade bigher. Common to 
medium clipped sheep 3 75@4, clipped spring 
lambs 3@6 ® head. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in asmall way to retailers or consumers apn 
advance is usually secured. 

Eggs. 

At New York, the market is sensitive, but 
shows a slightly steadiertone. N Y and Pa 
fresh gathered 11@1l4c P dz, western select- 
ed 114e, southern 104@1le, seconds $3@3 10 P 
case. Duck eggs selected Idec P dz, western 
13@14¢c, southern 12@13c, goose eggs 20c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, the market as a whole is av- 
eraging fairly firm, under light receipts and 
good demand. Prices slightly better for de- 
sirable qualities. Apples, Ben Davis, ch to 
fcy $3 75@4 50 #® bbl, Spy, fair to ch 3@4, 
Baldwin 2 75@3 75, Russet 2 75@3, common 
2 25@2 75. Oranges, Cal navels 2@3 25 P box, 
seedlings 1 75@2 25, strawberries 10@18c P qt. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York,considerable activity prevails, 
although prices remain ahout the same. 
Coarse corn meal 71@74c P 100 ths, fine yel- 
low 88@90c, brewers’ meal and grits 90@95c, 
chops 65c, winter bran 82}@85c, middlings 
90e, sharps 924@95c, linseed oilmeal $22 50@ 
23 P ton. Prime cottonseed meal 20 60@21 10 
delivered at N Y rate points, and 21@21 50 de- 
livered at Boston rate points. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market is fairly well sus- 
tained at about former range of prices. Straw 
weak. Prime hay 77$@80c ® 100 ths, No i 70 
@75e, No 2 60@65c, mixed clover 35@40c, 
clover 30@35c, long rye straw 25@35c, oat 25@ 
30c. 

In a circular letter, T. H. Huffman & Co, 
N Y hay dealers, say buyers are less particu- 
lar as to grade, but this should not be under- 
stood as an invitation for an increase of off- 
grades, but rather as an indication of a 
strengthening market. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, the tendency has been up- 
ward, with light receipts and active demand 
for sound stock. Bermudas, prime $6@7 50 
® bbl, seconds 4@5, Florida Rose and He- 
bron 5 50@6 50, Chili red 4@5, Maine Rose 
2 75@2 90 ® sack, do Hebron 2 50, Jersey fair 
pee 2@2 75 P bbl, sweets 4 50@5 50 ? 
bbl. 





Poultry. 

At New York, receipts light and so with 
the demand. Live fowls 74@8c P tb, chick- 
ens 74@8c, turkeys 8@9c,ducks 80c ? pr, geese 
$1 25@: 37, pigeuns 30c. Fresh killed: Tur- 
keys 9@10c # tb, broilers under 3 lbs 32@35c, 
N Y and Pa fowls 84c, western 8@8ic, squabs 


1 2@2 50 P dz. Frozen: Turkeys 12}@13c 
® tb, fowls 8c, broilers 15@17c, capons 
16@17ce. 


Vegetables. 

At New York, no unusual activity is shown 
and prices remain about settled. Asparagus 
$2@3 50 # dz behs, beets 75c@1 P bu, eelery 
10@40c P dz bchs, cabbages 1 25@2 ¥P cra, 
cucumbers 2@3 50 ® cra, lettuce 50@75c P 4-bu 
bskt, onions, eastern white 3@8 P bbl, east- 
ern 1ed 1@2, N Y or western 1@1 50, peas Tic 
@1 50 ® bskt, radishes 1 bbl, spinach 1@ 
1 50, tomatoes, fancy 2 25@2 50 ® carrier, tur- 
nips 75c@1 P bbl. 

Wool. 


The market is dull without especially new . 


feature, affected by small demand. Mills 
working on reserve supplies. At Boston, N 
Y and Phila, quotations substantially as _fol- 
lows with Chicago at usual freight difference: 
O and Phila XX and ahove 29@30c P th, Nol 
30e. No 2 29@30e, tine unwashed 19@20c, Ohio 
delaine 31, Mich X and above 23c. 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
New York State—At Albany, there is a good 
demand and fair supply. Market quiet and 
rices firm. Creamery tubs,good to ch 19@20c 
lb, prints 20@21c, dairy 18@19c.—At Syr- 
acuse, good to ch creamery 20c, dairy 16@18s. 
At New York, the situation is unsettled 
ard sales moderate. Prices have fallen some- 
what owing to depreciation in quality of fan- 
cy goods. Western creameries, extralsc P hb, 
firsts 17@174c, seconds 16@16}c, NY creamer- 
jes, fancy 174@18c, firsts 17c. N Y dairy tubs 
16, firsts 154c, imitation creamery, extras l6c, 
firsts 15@15}c, seconds 14@14}c, western fac- 
tory firsts 144@15c, seconds 14c. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, good de- 
mand for strictly fancy goods, others rather 
dull. Elgin and other western creameries, 
extra 184c, do firsts 17@174c, imitation cream- 





ery extra l7c, prints 2c, do firsts 19c, ladle 
packed 16c. 
Ohio—At Columbus, quiet with prices 


slightly lower. Creamery, good toch 19¢ ? 
Ib, prints 20c, dairy 12@15c.—At Cleveland, 
cimy extras 18@19c, firsts 16@17c, dairy 13@14e, 
dairy roll 11@12c.—At Toledo, Ohio and Mich 
emy 17@18c, Elgin do 17@1&c, dairy 15@16¢.— 
At Cincinnati, Elgin 19c, Ohio emy fcy 15@léec, 
seconds 12@13c, dairy 10@1Iic. 

At Boston, the market has been Jower but is 
now reasonably steady with a fair supply and 
moderate demand. Creamery, Vt and N H 
extra 19¢ ® tb, northern N Y 18@18ic, west- 
ern, spruce tubs, 18c, creamery, northern 
firsts 17@18c, eastern 17@18c, western 1i7e, 
seconds l6c, dairy, Vt extra 17c, N Y extra 
16c. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, market as a 
whole averaging easy. Cheddars 8@8ic P lb, 
flats 7?@8c, skims 3@5c, Swiss 14c:—At Syr- 
acuse, cheddars 10@104¢ P Ib. 

The Utica board of trade will open May 9, 
when first official sales of the season will be 
made. The action of the board delaying the 
opening until the date named has resulted as 
hoped in inducing factory men to begin oper- 
ations late, making little fodder cheese this 
spring. Other boardsin N ¥ have followed 
the example of Utica and very little cheese 
will be made before cows are turned to grass, 
affording help tothe market and making it pos- 
sible for spring goods to sell at better prices 
than they otherwise would. 


At New York, the old stock is fairly well 
cleaned up, while the arrivals of new are un- 
important. Prices generally remain steady. 
NN Y full cream fancy 8ic ® tb, choice 73@8jc, 
fair to good 7@74ic, common 6}@6jc, tull 
cream, small choice 8}@8#e, good 64@7ic, part 
skims, choice 6c, good 44@5c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, a quiet market with 
steady prices. Cheddars 10c P Ib, flats 10c, 
limburger 1l4c, Swiss l6éc.—At Cleveland, N 
Y full cream 9@9}4c, Ohio state 8@8ec, lim- 
burger 12}@13c, brick 114@12c.—At ‘oledo, 
Ohio state 8@84c, standards 6@7c, skims 4@5c. 
—At Cincinnati, twins 9$@10c, Young Amer- 
ica 103c, N Y cheddars 9@10c, Ohio that, good 
to prime 8{@9c, choice 9c. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from peastion, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
‘ormula of asimple vegetable + egg, Lav the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consumption, ronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat aud Lung affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nerv- 
ous Complaints, after having tested its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve buman suffering, I will 
send, free of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, 
in German, French, or English, with full directions for 
preparing and using. Sent by mail by addressing, with 
stamp, naming tis poner. W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ 


EVERGREENS, 
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Baar. DOUGLAS’ SONS 
. Waukegan, Ill, ° 


with our Fumpe 
—they STIR 
Spray. 7” Get 
our Factory to Farm 
prices. 12 styles 
spraypumps. @ 
FIELD FORCE Say | go 


E 
(00 Market St., Lockport. 


ARLEQUIN, Cabbage Bugs, Chinch uash 
H Bugs, Blister Beetles, Asp Beetles, Plant Lice, 
San Jose scale, ete., killed by a novel, quick, sure, cheap 
method. Pamphlet’ free. FRED RET! LEIN, Mt. Ver- 
non, Ll. 
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Uncle Sam's Navy 


Proud Defender of 
the Nation's Honor. 


Four Portfolios of views which are especi- 
ally timely just now,and of great interest at any 
time. A war with Spain will undoubtedly be 
more on sea than on land, and will be much 
more vivid if one has pictures before him of 
vessels which are taking part therein. The four 
portfolios which we offer have eighty-three 
photographic views, nearly all occupying a 
full page, of our battleships, cruisers, torpedo 
boats, monitors, coast defense boats, gunboats 
and auxiliary vessels, together with some of the 
most noted ships in the Spanish navy. There 
are also pictures of our navy commanders, big 
guns and other interesting views. 

The explosion of the Maine is vividly por- 
trayed, and there is also an original full page 
ve of Havana Harbor, its fortresses, etc. 
In themselves, these views are interesting and 
instructive, but they are accompanied with 
full text matter which makes the portfolios of 
historic value. The portfolios consist of 16 
pages, each 11 by 181-38 inches in size, 
the photographs are printed on heavy plate 
paper, and we have no hesitancy in recom- 
mending them most highly to our readers, 

Following is a list of the illustrations in the 
respective parts! 

List of Illustrations. Part 1. 
The Second-class Battleship “ MAINE.” 
Destruction of the Warship “ MAINE.” 
Havana Harbor and the “ MAINE” Anchorage. . 
View of the “ MAINE’s CREW OFF DUTY.” = (4 pictures.) 
The Protected Cruiser ‘‘ PHILADELPHIA.” 
Double-Turreted Monitor “* MIANTONOMAH.” 
Coast-Line Battleship “ INDIANA.” 
Forward Deck of the First-Class Battleship “ INDIANA.” 
Steel Armored Ram “ KATAHDIN.” 
Double-Turreted Monitor “ TERROR.” 
The Protected Cruiser ‘“* ALABAMA.” 
The “ COLUMBIA’s BIG GUN.” 
TORPEDO BOAT NO. 6. 
The Armored Cruiser “ NEw YORE.” 
The Dynamite Cruiser “ VESUVIUS.” 
The Battleship “Iowa.” 

List of Illustrations. 
The Ship-Tender Boat “ FERN.” 
Protected Cruiser “‘ MINNEAPOLIS.” 
The Protected Cruiser “ Boston.” 
The Protected Cruiser ‘‘ SAN FRANCISCO.” 
First-Class Battleship “ OREGON.” 
Protected Cruiser “ ATLANTA.” 
Diversions of Men-of-War’s Men. (4 pictures.) 
Illustrations of the Torpedo Service. (4 pictures.) 
Protected Cruiser “ RALEIGH.” 
Coast-Line Battleship *“* MASSACHUSETTS.” 
Protected Cruiser ‘* BALTIMORE.” 
The Steel Armored Cruiser * BROOKLYN.” 
The Second-Class Battleship “ Texas.” 
Double-Turreted Monitor “ AMPHITRITE.” 
Dispatch Boat “ DOLPHIN.” 
Naval Cadet Practice Cruiser “ BANCROFT.” 

List of Illustrations. Part 3. 

The Cruiser “ MONTGOMERY.” 
The Protected Cruiser * CHICAGO.” 
The Protected Cruiser ‘* NEWARK.” 
The gunboat “ MACHIAS.” 
Views of Ship Drill and Exercises (4 pictures). 
Double-Turreted Monitor “ PURITAN.” 
Torpedo Boat “ STILETTO,” in New York Harbor. 
The Cruiser “‘ MARBLEHEAD.” 
Gunner’s Gang of the “ MAINE.” 
Masters-At-Arms Mess of the “ MAINE.” 
Ward-Room of the “ MAINE.” 
A Group of Junior Officers of the “ MAINE.” 
GEN. BLANCO Y ARENAS. 
GEN. FITZHUGH LEE. 
CAPT. CHARLES D. SIGSBEE. 
The Court of Inquiry in Session. 
Funeral of the Victims of the “ MAINE” Disaster. 

List of Illustrations. Part 4. 
First-Class Battleship “ PELAYO,” Spanish. 
Armored Cruiser “ ALMIRANTE OQUENDO,” Spanish. 
Armored Cruiser “ VISCAYA,” Spanish. 
Armored Cruiser ““ NAVARRA,” Spanish. 
Armored Cruiser “ INFANTA MARIA THERESA,” Spanish. 
The Gunboat “INFANTA ISABEL,” Spanish. 
Gunner’s Gang of the Protected Cruiser “ NEW YORK.” 
Petty Officers of the ‘NEW YORK.” 
Deck Crew of the “ YORKTOWN.” 
A Minstrel Show on the “ MAINE.” 
Ship’s Company of the “ MAINE.” 
Target Practice with Heavy Ordnance. 
A Drill with Machine Guns, 
The Gunboat “* CONCORD.” 
The Gunboat “ YORKTOWN.” 
The Gunboat “ HELENA.” 
Deck of the “ DESTROYER.” 
Fire-Room of the “ BROOKLYN.” 
The Protected Cruiser ‘* CINCINNATI.” 
The Unprotected Cruiser ‘‘ DETROIT.” 
Practice with a Rapid Fire Gun. 
Drilling with a Gatling Gun. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


There will be four portfolios of ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam’s Navy,’ each containing not less than 
sixteen (16) beautiful illustrations, or 64 IN 
ALL. Our subscribers can have them for 
10 cts. each, postpaid or we will send all 
four (4) parts for 35 cts. if ordered at one 
time. 

Address orders to either of our offices below; 
but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


New York, 52 Lafayette Pl. Chicago, Marquette Bldg. 
Springfield, Mass., Homestead Bldg. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


Part 2. 














One of the flying squadron, left Hampton roads under sealed orders Sunday, presumably to convoy the steamship Paris into port. 


April 22, and her capture by the Spanish has been reported and denied. 


eariies 35 officers and 425 men. ; 
is expected that she will take many prizes. 


The Spanish War. 


The resolutions of congress, printed herein 
last week, were signed by President McKinley 
together with an ultimatum to Spain demand- 
ing compliance with the terms of the resolu- 
tion and both were cabled to Minister Wood- 
ford at Madrid for presentation to the Spanish 
government. Senor Polo y Bernabe, Spain’s 
minister at Washington, did not wait for a re- 
nly but at once asked for his passports and 
eft the United States by way of Canada. 
Without giving him an opportunity to present 
the resolution and ultimatum,the Spanish gov- 
ernment presented Gen Woodford his pass- 
ports, thus putting an end to all diplomatic 
negotiations. Spain regarded the passage of 
the resolution as a declaration of war and the 
United States took the same view of the sum- 
mary dismissal of Gen Woodford. Spanish 
affairs in this country are now in the hands of 
the French minister, M Cambon and the Aus- 
trian minister, M Hengelmuller; American 
interests in Spain are in charge of the British 
ruinister. 

Promptly on receipt of Gen Woodford’s no- 
tice of his dismissal sailing orders were sent 
to Capt Sampson of the North Atlantic squad- 
ron off Key West and the boats immediately 
got under way for Cuba to blockade the ports 
and to await the landing of the United States 
army before making an attack on Havana. A 
powerful Spanish fleet has been concentrating 
at Cape Verde islands, its ultimate destination 
supposed to be Porto Rico. It is probable that 
this fleet will be intercepted by Capt Samp- 
son’s squadron and a great naval battle may 
be expected at any time. The American fleet 
at Hong Kong will strike at the Philippine 
islands. The North Atlantic squadron is 
composed of the following ships: Battle- 
ships, Iowa, Indiana; cruisers, New York, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Marblehead, Montgom 
ery; dynamite cruiser, Vesuvius; monitors, 
Terror, Puritan, Amphritrite; gunboats, New- 
port, Helena, Nashville, Wilmington, Castine; 
torpedo boats, Foote, Cushing, Ericsson, 
Winslow, Porter, Dupont. The battle cry is 





**Remember the Maine!”’’ 





THE UNITED STATES CRUISER COLUMBIA 


The work of securing vessels for transports 
and for use as coast patrols has been rushed 
night and day. Nearly the entire naval mi- 
litia has been assigned to duty. War fever 
among students at the various colleges runs 
high and offers of services have been made 
from all the leading universities. War fever 
in Spain is intense and the greatest confidence 
in the ultimate victory of Spanish arms is 
manifested. Grave fears that Don Carlos, the 
pretender, would seize this opportunity 
to overthrow the ey ay dynasty have been 
entertained, but he has said that in Spain’s 
present difficulty he will prove that he is a 
Spaniard before he is a pretender. English 
sympathies are all with us and there is no 
reason to doubt but that all Enropean powers 
will remain absolutely neutral. It is general- 
ly anderstood that neither the United States 
nor Spain will resort to privateering. The 
United States navy has captured a number of 
Spanish merchant vessels. 


COLLAPSE OF SPAIN’S CREDIT. 


The old Spanish 34 %bonds were refunded 
into 4s at 443 in 1882; that is, for every $1000 
old bond, the holder got a new one of a_ face 
value of only $445. These new bonds sold as 
high as $79 in 1895, but after the Cuban insur- 
rection broke out steadily fell until when the 
Maine was blown up Feb 15 they stood 
at 41. Since then they have dropped 
with a thump from day today and are now 
around 30, a decline of more than one-half 
since the Maine sacrifice. At 30, those who 
paid we for the old bonds can get only $133.50 
for what cost them: $1000, or a total shrinkage 
in Spanish credit of over 86 %. Spanish 4s 
at 334 makes the rate of interest tbat Spain 
has to pay 12 % per annum, while the United 
States gets all the money she wants at about 
3%. Of course Spain can’t pay that rate, or- 
any rate; her national bauxruptcy and whole- 
sale repudiation is inevitable. Spain‘s debt 
is so big and has grown so rapidly that no 
one knows just how much it is, but the fig- 
ures exceed 1700 millions of dollars or over 
$100 per capita of Spain’s 17,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, compared to the United States 1000 mil- 





I The Columbia is one of the fastest cruisers afloat, is 412 ft 
She is not a fighter, being only lightly armored, but as acommerce destroyer has no superior afloat, 








The 
Paris is one of the four crack steamers of the American line recently purchased for the U S navy; she sailed from Southhampton tor New York 
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lions national debt or $13 per capita of our 
74,000,000 population. 


anit 

A New Cabinet Member.—On account of iil 
health, Postmaster-General James A. Gary 
last week resigned from the president’s cab- 
inet, and Charles Emory Smith was at once 
appointed to succeed him ani the appoint- 
ment was confirmed by the senate. Mr Smith 
was born in Connecticut but when a boy 
moved with his parents to Albany, N Y. He 
became prominent in politics. In 1880 he 
went to Philadelphia to assume the editorship 
of the Philadelphia Press. in 1890 he was ap 
pointed minister to Russia, resigning in 1892, 
and resuming his editorial labors. 





News from Dawson City.—Eight Klondikers 
recently arrived at Tavoma, Wash, bringing 
$200,000 in gold and drafts. They report 
scores of gold-bearing creeks on the American 
side as yet untouched. They also report the 
rivers as breaking up, which [will practically 
put an end to travel for the next month. One 
of the best posted men who have come out 
from the diggings says that an output of 
$30,000,000 this year is conservative. He 
bases his estimates on observations made in a 
thorough canvass of the diggings. 

A stampede of gold seekers is now setting 
toward Kotzebue sound, Alaska, where rich 
finds are reported. Several ships have cleared 
for this region from Seattle, Wash. 





To Co-operate with Gomez.—According to 
present plans the Cuban campaign will be 
conducted in co-operation with the forces now 
under Gomez. Gen Miles has been informed 
by Tomas Estrada Palma, Cuban minister to 
Washington, that 50,000 Cubans can be count- 
ed on to fight in conjunction with United 
States troops. Lack of arms and ammunition 
has prevented the greatest effectiveness of 
these troops heretofore. Munitions of war are 
now being supplied. This force will be of im- 
mense advantage because of the fact that tne 
men are thoroughly acclimated. It is expect- 
ed that 5000 Cuban soldiers will be enlisted in 
this country. 








Beautiful Garden Flowers, 





While to the real lover of flowers all flowers 
are worthy of care, to the amateur gardener, 
whether he cultivates only afew square rods 
of ground, or ixany acres, annuals present so 
many advaptages that they will always occu- 
py a iarge share of his attention. The list of 
striking novelties offered this season is not 
very large, yet several decidedly valuable im- 
provements,as described below, are offered by 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co, Philadelphia, Pa; Pe- 
ter Henderson & Co, New York; J. M. Thor- 
burn & Co, New York; Henry A. Dreer, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa; James J. H. Gregory & Sons, 
Marblehead, Mass; James Viek’s Sons, Roch- 
ester, N Y, and other seedsmen advertising in 
our columns. 

Ageratum, Blue Perfection 
color of this new variety 


(Fig 1)—The 
is of the darkest 





FIG 1. AGERATUM, BLUE PERFECTION. 


deep amethyst blue found in any large tlow- 
ering ageratum. The plantis of dwarf, com- 
pact growth and particularly valuable for 
beds or borders. 

White Triumph Aster (Fig 2)—A new white 
flowering variety oo this famous pxony-flow- 
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WHITE TRIUMPH ASTER. 





FIG 2. 
ered aster. The flowers are very large and 
incurved. The plants grow compact and 
about 12 inches high, which makes them spe- 
cially desirable for bedding and for pot culture. 

Rudbeckia bi-color superba (Fig 3)—For 
massive effect of color this new annual will 





FIG 3. RUDBECKIA BI-COLOR SUPERBA. 
occupy an important place in all flower gar- 
dens. The plant grows about two feet in 


hight, forming a dense bush and producing a 
great abundance of flowers. These are borne 
on long stems, and are bright yellow with a 
brown central ‘disc. It continues a long time 
in blooming, and the flowers are very useful 
for cutting. 

Leptosyne Stillmani (Fig 4)—The special 


PLANTS AND FLUWERS 


claim made for this new and beautiful annual 
flowering plant is thatit is of so unusually 
rapid a growth that it blooms in from four to 
five weeks after sowing. The plant is about 





FIG 4. 


LEPTOSYNE STILLMANI. 


one foot high, foliage finely cut and graceful, 
flowers golden yellow,one and one-half inches 
in diameter and very durable. The plant 
thrives best in sandy soil and in a sunny situa- 
tion. 





A Want Supplied. 


CLINICAL DrAGNosIs OF LAMENESS IN THE 
Horssg, by Dr W. E. A. Wyman, professor of 
veterinary science at Clemson coilege, S GC. 
William R. Jenkins, New York. 

The absence inthe English language ofa 
work on the clinical diagnosis of lameness in 
the horse has induced the author of this vol- 
ume to gather and systematize all the material 
obtainable from American, English and Ger- 
man works. 'l'o the student as well as to the 
practitioner of veterinary science it furnishes 
an invaluable compendium, giving him a 
concise treatise on the symptoms accompany- 
Ing the various forms of lameness, and recog- 
nized practical methods of examination to 
aid him in the detection of the seat of the 
jameness. The usefulness of the work is still 
more enhanced by the excellent anatomical 
sketches and drawings which accompany the 
different chapters. Sold by Orange Judd 
company, price, postpaid, $2.50. 








The Virtues of Outing Flannel. 


LAURA CARPENTER. 





While outing flannel is by no means equal to 
all-wool flannel for cold weather use, it is in- 
comparably better in every way than either 
bleached or brown muslin. It is wonderful- 
ly soft and pleasant to the touch as well as 
warm; washes easily and good, and is both 
pretty and inexpensive. It shrinks quite per- 
ceptibiy the first time it is laundered, but 
never afterward, and if good soap is used 
and the garments are not boiled, even the 
most delicate colors will fade very little. 
When properly washed, outing flannel also re- 
tains its softness and loose texture to the last, 
two qualities which add greatly to its warmth. 

The purposes for which this fabric is best 
adapted are cold weather sheets and night- 
pillow slips, bath gowns, wrappers, shirt 
waists, tea jackets, dressing sacques, night- 
shirts, nightgowns, combination corset covers 
and chemises,drawers and petticoats. The ten 
or fifteen cent qualities are suitable for any of 
the uses named, and no other goods of like 
cost is in any way equal to the cheapest qual- 
ity. 

The plain or mixed weaves are most suit- 
able for sheets and pillow cases, and a com bi- 
nation of the same with either stripes or 
checks for the yoke, collar and cuffs of gowns, 
wrappers, jackets or shirt waists is often 
more effective than all one kind. 


No Progress which did not lift all, 
lifted any.—(Thomas B. Reed. 


ever 
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“HOME DRESSMAKING” FREE. 


VALUABLE 32-PAGE BOOK GIVEN 
TO OUR READERS. 





FREE 


An Expert Dressmaker Tells How to Make Over 
ana Re-color Old Dresses, Wraps and Other 
Clothing in the Latest Styles to Look Like New 
—Practical Instructions That Will Save Money 
in Any Home, 


It is astonishing how little money and work 
are required to make fashionable, up-to-date 
gowns and wraps from last year’s cast-off 
clothing, if one only knows how. “ Home 
Dressmaking” a 32-page book, written by 
an expert dressmaker, that gives pictures of 
fashionable dresses, wraps, and coats for 
women and children, and tells just how they 
can be made from old garmefits that are faded, 
unfashionable in color, or out of style. 

The American Agri- 
culturist has made special 
arrangements with the 
publishers to give the 
book free to any of its 
readers who send the 
coupon with a two-cent 
stamp to Wells, Richard- 
son & Co., Burlington, 
Vt. The edition is limited, and anyone. who 
wants the book should send at once. 


ws WALL-PAPER 





COUPON. 
Send this with a 2-cent 
stamp to Wells, Richard- 
son & Co., Burlington, 
Vt., and receive free, by 
mail, one copy of “Home 
Dressmaking.” 

















Y MALL from the mannf 
Rn ys free. Prices 3c to $3 a roll. 




















[marae | Murat Halstead’s g 
| Great War Book.|/ 
| 


The great War one anmee“ masterpiece. 


| “Our Country in War.” 


AND RELATIONS Ty ALL NATIONS. 
All about the armies, navies and coast 
defences of the U.S., Spain and all nations. 
All about Cuba, 8 ain, Maine Disaster. 
Over 00 pages. aonhisame illustrated. 
i} Agents Wanted Quick. 
One agent © sold 89 in we day; others os -— 
making $39 per day. 1 
guaranteed ob days cradle, price low, freight 
paid. Handsome outfit free. 
Send 12 two-cent stamps to pay postage: 
EDUCATIONAL eee 324 Dearbora i. CHICAGO. 











——— 





















2500 BICYCLES on sano. 
—-_ Yo eX THAT'S TOO MANY 
We must close out our immense 

stock of 97 models, including near| 

100 different makes, at prices whic 

* pe -_ Gye ae 4 it - > room for 

J stoc 

2 poy ing us. Second hand » a wheels 4 

ew 97 models. 6 

Agents a Wheels chipped subject to seit C4 

nation. Satisfaction rite for con- 

Bdential offer 8 the. old reliable Bicycle House. 
OWN-LEWIS LE CO. Dept | BF), CHICAGO ILL, 
mero aonb omens are perfectly reliab reliable.—Editor 


ASTHMA 2s 
sufferer. F. G. KINSHAN, M. 4 
Bex 756, Augusta, Maine. 


BED WETTING orc stir tioomington.1 














ar MARSHALL 





Coil Spring Pad. 

The best and most com- 
fortabie Truss made. In fact, 
Best Battery on Earth, $5. the only Truss which re- 

Will not 4 p— of order. quires no skill in fitting, as 
Can be carried in trunk or it could not hurt a three- 
satchel, as thereis noliquid days-old baby. Will hold 
to spill: In handsome pol- the worst case. No ae | 
ished hardwood box. around the body. Price 

A Cheaper one for $2.50. postpaid, warranted 2 years. 

Nothing in the world is so food for Varicose E ; 
Veins or Swollen Limbs. y will always 
prevent Ulcers in the worst cases and relieve 
the pam at once, no a how large and 
painful they may be. d all orders to 


MARSHALL TRUSS CO., 

506 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mention this paper. 

Reference, National City Bank of Brooklyn. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Young Judge. 


S. R. 





Many young folks who are born and raised 
upon the farm think their advantages are so 
limited and the outside world looks down up- 
on them so much that there is no use of their 
trying to get promoted in public life. James 











Pearson of Seward county, Nebraska, a young 
farmer whom I have known for years, and 
whose photo accompanies this article, didn’t 
seem to have time to think such thoughts, yet 
his life so far is one of the many instances to 
prove the falsehood of such reasoning. 

He was born in Illinois, Aug 19, 1873. From 
there his father, who was a blacksmith, took 
the family on a wild prairie farm in northern 
Iowa. All the trials of frontier life were mas- 
tered and in 1885 the farm was sold and the 
family emigrated to Cass county, Nebraska. 
Here a nice farm was bought and improved 
up in ‘‘ship shape’’ order, where the old folks 
reside in quietness. 

Young Jim obtained a good education in 
country schools and then attended high school 
for 25 years. After which he took a short 
business course, then taught school one term. 
The next spring, after be was of age, he went 
to Seward county, about 40 miles from home, 
and went to farming. He was a stranger to 
everybody, but once to meet him was to be 
acguainted. Well to say the least, he was 
rather bashful, but I never knew of him ask- 
ing to be excused, although he was asked tu 
do a good many little turns. 

I remember well his attending a country 
Sunday svhool quite a distance from his home, 
and in a short time being asked to teach a 
class of women (mostly married ones at that). 
He looked around for a moment and then in- 
formed the superintendent that he would try. 
Well he did try—in a trying place—I must 
say. He had never taught a Sunday schoul 
class in his life and to start out in a strange 
place, with a class of married ladies, would 
surely try almost any young country chap. 
But he soon got the red look off his face, and 
each Sunday found him at his post of duty. 
His class liked him and soon he won the re- 
spect of the entire schvol and was elected su- 
perintendent. 

In literary work he was always on deck, 
serving a great deal of the time as president 
of different societies. He would debate and 
take part whenever asked to. He soon be- 
came acquainted in political circles. He at- 
tended the conventions quite regularly—of his 
own party—and was an earnest worker in be- 
half of the cause he advocated. And although 
he was a strong advocater of the populist and 
Bryan principles, he would not argue politics 
on the street corners, nor offend anyone be- 
cause he opposed himin principles. I re- 


member quite distinctly one day during the 
last presidential campaign, an old gentleman 
attacked him in a small crowd on the issues 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


of the day. Jim refused to answer any of his 
fixed-up questions but simply turned it off in 
fun. This brought the old politician toa 
higher pitch of argument and he at once chal- 
lenged a debate. This was promptly agreed to 
and atime set. The time came and Jim was 
on deck; but the old man did not show up at 
all. I believe Jim was very willing to get out 
of it so easily, as he had never debated a po- 
litical issue, but it was in him to face any- 
thing that he thought to be right. I might 
enumerate a great number of little instances 
of such pluck, or rather a determinationn ever 
to be excused. When it came to card parties or 
dances he seldom had time to attend. 

A year ago he was a delegate to a county 
convention and when order was called, with 
the large hall full of people, be was elected 
secretary but instead of asking to be excused, 
he marched right up front and took control of 
things with as much dignity as any lawyer 
could do. 





Neurly a year ago he was elected school di- 
rector in his school district,and justice of peace 
in his township, while only 24 years old. He 
is quite likely the youngest judge in the state 
of Nebraska. I believe he could preside if the 
President of United States was on trial before 
him,with as rnuch dignity as a supreme judge 
could do. He used to say he was as good 
as the tuwn beys and he never took a 
back seat for any of them, while even called 
‘*country kid’’ and ‘‘hay seed,’’ at school. 
But times are changing now. 

It was not my purpose to eulogize the young 
judge in this article, but rather to eulogize 
the country boys and encourage them to step 
to the front and never asked to be excused on 
the ground of ‘‘can’t.’’ Brace up. The eyes 
of the world are upun you, my young country 
boys. There are some ‘‘Abe_ Lincolns,’’ 
‘‘Garfields,’’ etc, among your number. Come 
forward. Don’t worship money as much as 
character and nobility. 








Wimamafey Sore: 


Certain Special Matters 


In a store of this size and in such a business as this, it is the unusual which 


becomes the every-day occurrence. 


Things which would be extraordinary in 


the experience of smaller dealers are commonplace matters to the Wanamaker 


Store. 


Here are certain matters of goods and prices whichare really very unusual in 
every-day news stories, and, indeed, somewhat out of the common run of 


things, even for us. 


12%4c. Printed Cotton Grenadines, for 5c. a yard 


They cost the maker nearly double our present price. 


They are in the same 


handsome printings which you find in the very choicest of the Organdie 


Lawns. 


The patterns are principally floral—light, graceful, dainty summery 


designs of flowers and leaves on black grounds. There are also many patterns 
of dots, stripes, and figures in white on grounds of navy blue, black and he- 


liotrope. Five cents a yard, only. 


l6c, Quality Striped Piques, at 10c, a yard 
It is whispered in mercantile circles that piques are bound to come scarce 
before the summer is over, for the demand for them is great and growing. 


That makes this chance all the more important. 


They are very pretty goods, 


self-striped in cadet and Yale blue, cardinal and black. 


Some Important Silk Prices 


We have twenty-two thousand yards of the choicer kinds of summer silks 
here, which we offer to you at less than the regular importer’s wholesale prices. 
You can buy bythe yard at less than wecan usually,buy by the thousand yards 


in foreign markets. 


plaid patterns, new and pretty and desirable. 


follow, but samples will tell more. 


At 50c. a yd.—1,000 yards of rich, colored Ben- 
galines; the raised cord is filled with a little 
cotton; 18 colors. 

At 55c. a yd.—8o0o yards of checked Taffeta; 
triple colored checks on white grounds; 12 
patterns. 

At 60c. a yd.—1,800 yards of rich plaid Taffetas ; 
double colors on white and colored grounds; 
14 new styles. 

At 65c. a yd.—1,o00 yards of evening silks. 
Jacquard satins; in white, ciel, pink, turquoise, 
nile, yellow, lilac, and cerise. 

At 7o0c. a yd.—400 yards all silk satin Liberty; 
printed with white dots on lavender, cadet 
blue, navy blue, marine blue, cardinal, brown, 
and heliotrope grounds. 

At 75c. a yd.—4,o000 yards plaid Taffeta silks; 
8 styles black and white, 3 styles blue and 





All are French and Swiss goods, rich in check and small 


A few hints of price and pattern 


white, 40 styles Scotch plaids, 3 styles shep- 
herd’s checks, 6 styles Rob Roy. 

At 80c. a yd.—s5,000 yards rich figured Taffetas 
from France. All black ; the figures are small, 
the styles are elegant; 20 patterns. 

At goc. a yd,—2,800 yards heavy plaid Taffeta 
silks and ombre check fancy silks; 5 styles 
black and white, 8 styles blue and white, 12 
styles in triple colors, 12 styles in ombre 
blocks. A particularly rich and heavy silk. 

At 95c. a yd.—1,400 yards rich black and white 
Pekin Taffetas; 8 styles of stripes. 

At $1 a yd.—8oo yards rich brocaded plaid Taf- 
fetas. Colors are pink and black with white, 
blue and black with white, Chartreuse and 
black with white, cerise and black with white, 
corn and black with white, blue and black with 
nile, and so on. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Section 179 


Broadway 
New York 


(Please address exactly as above.) 








Sheridan in the Shenandoah, 
PRIZE PAPER, BY LEONARD T. BRIGGS. 





There is an importaut difference in leaders. 
Some men, who seem 


born to lead, do so by 
enlisting the sym- 
pathies of their 
troops. Such a 
man and such a 
leader was ‘‘ Little 
Phil’? Sheridan. 
He never resorted 
to tyranny or op- 
pression in gov- 
erning his army; 
his every act was 
the act of aman 
who was backed 
by every man and 
boy in the army. 
He was an hyp- 
notist; he was in short, ‘‘one of the boys;’’ 
he knew that all were in war for the same 
cause and the same flag, and acting accord- 
ingly he won the respect and admiration of 
his troops. In 1864 Grant became agitated 
because of the devastation which was being 
carried on by the confederate, General Early. 
He therefore placed Sheridan in command of 
forty thousand troups, and they were at once 
following Early, whom they met at Wincbes- 
ter, Va, in October, and later at Fishers Hill, 
and destroyed over half his army and sent the 
remainder *‘whirling up the valley of the 
Shenandoah.’’ In order to prevent any fur- 
ther raids upon Washington,Sheridan ravaged 
the valley so thoroughly that at the time it 
was said that, ‘‘if a crow wants to fly down the 
Shenandoah he must carry his provisions with 
him.’’ 

Beiug rankled by this defeat Gen Early se- 
cured reinforcements and returning to Sher- 
idan’s army in its leader’s absence and under 
cover of a heavy fog, routed the army, which 
retreated. Sheridan in the meantime was re- 
turning to his command and twenty miles 
away. heard the noises. of war, aud urging his 
steed he made his famous ride. For12 miles 
he rode without drawing a rein and passing 
the demoralized troops on the road, with a 
wave of his strong right arm he shouted: 
‘‘Turn, boys, turn! We’re going back!’’ 
Encouraged by the presence of their loved 
leader,they followed him back to a grand vic- 
tory. 








Good Advice for Photographers. 


WALDO. 





Photographing for reproduction, that is, 
making photographs from which engravings 
are to be made, calls for a little more care 
than ordinary photography; at least I have 
found 1t so. It is absolutely essential that 
everything, every line, be as distinct as pos- 
sible, for the engraving loses a very little, so 
that the resulting plate lacks just a shade in 
the strength of the original photograph. For 
this reason photographs that in themselves are 
really very beautiful, perhaps the more so for 
their very softness, are often absolutely use- 
less for the printer. This also applies to pho- 
tographs slightly fogged. 

In some little work that I have done for re- 
production purposes I have found that strong 
sunlight is essential for success in snap-shots. 
Aim to get us sharp a picture as possible, with 
a decided contrast between the object and the 
background. In makinga print always use 
a brown tone, and print dark rather than un- 
derprint, The various gray tints are unsatis- 
factory, as they are inclined to be too soft to 
make a good engraving. These points kept in 
mind, that photographs must be sharp, with 
contrasting background, and that prints are 
best in a brown tone, will avoid some trouble 
and disappointment. 





What Spoke to Madeline?—I have a violin 
on which I am just learning. I can play on 
the organ, but I would much rather read. My 
per cents in the last examination were all in 
the nineties, too. I hate to wash dishes, and 
I don’t believe there ever was a girl that did 
not. Golden Rod, I too would like to know 
who or what that was that spoke to Madeline 
and Dorothy. I think the Y FE might tell 


us.—[ Hoosier H S Girl. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


The Young Folks’ Table. 

Another Kitty Gray.—I have a kitty. with- 
outatail. Her name is Bobby. Everybody 
thinks it is cut off but itis not. Her mother 
is just like her. They call them rabbit cats. 
Sometimes they hop like a rabbit. We have 
two other cats, Kitty Gray and Grandma 
Cat. Kitty Gray was named after the kitty 
that was in this papera while ago, because 
she looked like her, and she knows her name. 
T have two brothers and three sisters. I am 
eight years old, my sister Miua is six. My 
sister and I walk two miles to school every 
day that we cannot get anybody to take us. 
We take our dinner to the creamery and eat 
with our grandpa.—[Topsy. 


The Bitter with the Sweet.—Why «does not 
Miss Peters vary her reading, and instead of 
burning her novels, read two pages of history 
for every one of fiction? The sweet could be 
taken with the bitter and it would in no way 
interrupt her studies. I have read about 
seven years out of the eighteen I have lived; 
and I have prided myself on having read a 
good many books; but I find on summing 
them up that the entire list would not amouns 
to more than one hundred and twenty-tive. 
The greater part of these were fiction witha 
number of histories and several volumes of 
poems thrown in. The only explanation I 
ean offer for being eclipsed by Miss Idal, is 
that after reading novels for some time, I tire 
of them and take a long rest before reading 
more. Too large an amount of anything be- 
comes insipid. Mr Editor, I will not teil 
you what would happen if you came to our 
house and didn’t behave. Madeline had bet- 
ter look to her laurels before it is too late. 
[Kansas Sunflower. 


A Trick on Mamma.—I think Miss Idal and 
Lily Peters must be great lovers of books. I 
don’t think there is anything I like to doso 
well as to read. Ifthe Y F E ever comes to 
see me I won’t let inamma take the broom- 
stick. I am like the boys. I want to know 
if thereisn’t any Mrs KEditor. If there is, 
why, Mr and Mrs Editor both should put 
their pictures in the paper. The other even- 
ing I played a trick on mamma. Mamma 
and I were sitting by the fire knitting, and 
mamma fell asleep in her chair, and I put my 
knitting needle in between her teeth, and she 
thonght it was a bug, and grabbed her mouth 
with both hands.—[Pearl M. Pierce. 





Grandma’s Picture of Sheridan.—I am a lit- 
tle boy eight years old and have a little sister 
Eva, five. We live with our grandmother and 
Aunt Lizzie. Grandfather died before we 
came there. Our own dear mamma God call- 
ed to live with him. Our baby brother Har- 
old has never been with us; be lives with 
Mrs Sands, but papais going to bring him 
home soon. I read that the Y F E will 
award a nice little prize to the boy or girl 
who writes the most interesting account of 
Phil Sheridan. Grandma has his picture 
framed and I have often asked her to tell me 
about him.—[{Willie Lerensalor. 





THE SITTING HEN, 


A little girl one summer day, 
’Tis sad indeed to tell, 

To break up an old sitting hen, 
Threw her into the well. 


A sister and cousin standing by, 
Said it should ne’er be told. 

They were frightened at the mischief done, 
By this little girl so bold. 


One day in the well some feathers were seen, 
And the water tasted queer; 

Their father asked if the girls could tell 
What was the matter here. 


The cousin told. ‘‘Clean it out!’’ he said, 
But grandpa loud did call, 
‘‘The rascal should be soundly thrashed. ” 
But this did not befall. 
As she had cried, 
And not denied, 
She was not whipped at all. 
Lucy E, Burt. 





Chow-Chow.—I like the story of Madeline 
and Dorothy very much and would like to 
see another story from the Y F i. 
Mr Editor, if you ever come to this part of 
the country, I should be pleased tc have you 
call. I am 15 years old, and walk 1} miles 
to school. Miss Harris,I will send you a rec- 
ipe for chow-chow: Takel peck green to- 
matoes, 5 onions, 3 heads solid cabbage, 1 doz 
green peppers, chop each separately, then 
mix, salt well and drain over night. Put in 
a porcelain kettle 1 1b brown sugar, 3 teacu 
grated horse-radish, 1 teaspoon ground blac 
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1 tablespoon 


pepper, one of ground mustard, 
each of whole white mustard and of celery 


seed. 
the pickles in a jar. 
cessive days, then put away 
| No 11 of Circle 5. 


A New England May Day.—The first day of 
May the boys and girls of our part of Massa- 
chusetts rise early in the morning, take a bas- 
ket of lunch, meet at some point, and start 
for a hunt for the first mayflowers. One fa- 
vorite spot is a high ledge where honeysuckle, 
blue violets, innocence and a white flower are 
found. At one side grow a bed of wiutergreen 
berries. Down at the base flows a brook, lined 
with yellow cowslips. When all the flowers 
are gathered, and a store of slippery elm, sas- 
safras and black birch bark are secured, they 
are ready for home.—[E. Eliza Bradish. 


Cover with vinegar, boil and pour on 
Do this for several suc- 
in glass jars. 





Whip Spain.—I am 12 years old, and do not 
goto school now. I did last spring and was in 
the sixth grade. My mother is-sick most of 
the time and I’m working in an office -in 
town, where we live. I would rather live in 
the cyuntry. When we lived in the country 
we owned a farm and had three horses and 
two cults, and some six or seven cows and 
about a dozen colonies of bees. My sistes 
and I would ride horseback to Sunday school 
about two miles Cag 5 have one brother 
and one sister. My brotheris sick now. He 
is seven years old. I hope you will help us 
to whip Spain.—[John de Wad. 


All the Chores.—My father keeps a barber 


shop and store about 18 miles fronyhome. I 
take care of three horses, two cows, one calf, 
one hog, 40 hens and a few chickens. I do all 
the chores except milk one cow. We have our 
water forced to the house by an hydraulic ram. 
I have just got over the measles and my 
brother is sick with them now. He is eight, 
I am 13 and my sister is 15.—[ Allie. 


Stomach 
Trouble © 


Stomach trouble is the common 
name applied to a derangement of 
the system which is keenly felt but 
vaguely understood. It may mean 
inability to retain food or to digest 
it. It may mean nausea, pain after 
eating, fullness, inordinate craving 
for food, or entire lack of appetite. 
Whatever it means, there’s trouble, 
and it’s with the stomach. If you 
have stomach trouble, you will be 
interested in this letter from a 
man who had it and was cured by 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilia 


“For nine yea-s I suffered from stomach 
trouble. I tried the aid of the best doctors 
of Philadelphia and Pittsburg, and spent 
large sums of money, all in vain. One day 
while waiting a train in Bellaire, O., I 

icked up a paper with a notice of Ayer’s 
Ronsnaitie. I got one bottle to try it. It 
did me so much good that I purchased. five 
more bottles. f took four of them and 
gained in flesh, my appetite improved, and 
now I can eatanything. My stomach is all 
right, thanks to the use of Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla..".—CaLvVIN M. STEVENS, Uniontown, Pa. 


Sure Cure at home; book 
=UP free. Dr.W. S. RICE, Box 
444, Smithville N. Y. 
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In Nature’s Hospital. 
JAMES BUCKHAM, 





How passing kind dear Nature is, 
For all he: painful mysteries! 

Though suffering be her hospital, 
Sweet Nature is the nurse of all. 


Soon as sad sorrow disappears, 

Then nature brings the cup of tears. 
However sore our wound’s distress, 
She heals it with time’s gentleness. 


For all life’s countless pains and ills, 
Some balm our loving nurse distills. 
She cannot bar ill visitors, 

But ah! what comforting is hers! 


Yea, though we cringe and shrink with 
dread 

When death stoops o’er another's bed, 

What time be pauses at our cot, 

In Nature’s arms we know him not! 





My Speculation in Phizz. 


A Story That Cost One Thousand Dollars,’ by 
One of the Victims. 


3 T CERTAINLY looked alluring. 
The gas could be put up at a 
cost of ninety cents a cylinder; 
it retailed at $10; allow $4.10 
for advertising and expenses; 
profit $5 on every sale. 

**Too good a thing to leave town,’’ the few 





business men said who had been ‘‘let into’’ 
the scheme. 
‘Can you sell it? What a question! What 


nerve-tired mortal wouldn’t pay $10 for sev- 
eral barrelsful of compound double-distilled 
heaith-giving ozone compressed into a vial 
that can almost be carried in the vest pocket! 
A bousehold Adirondacks, always on tap. Of 
course they'll buy it!’’ 

Snodgrass, the inventor, spoke with the 
earnestness (of one who wants to sell) that 
carries conviction to the mind (of the party he 
wants to ‘‘unload’’ upon). He hacked up his 
enthusiasm with a long list of patients. They 
all ‘‘took’’ it, and continued to take it. 
‘*They liked it su much they wanted it every 
day; would inhale it by the hour—sort of a 
harmless inebriation—all the fun of a ‘jag’ 
without its evil consequences—left system in 
better condition—great temperance reform in 
guise of business.”’ 

We all wanted to promote temperance and 
incidentally make 50 % per annum. But we 
were cautious chaps, ‘‘hard headed business 
men,’’ you know. The assets offered us must 
be scaled down. ‘‘ Advertising, $12,000. How 
do you make an asset out of that? What’s to 
show for it?’’ 

**Good will,’’ said Snodgrass. He was not 
put out by a little question like that. 

‘*‘No good; expense,’’ said the h h busi- 
ness men. When they got through, the inven- 
tory looked like this: 
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Snodgrass groaned: ‘‘It’s robbery, but I’ve 
got to subinit.’’ 

**No, it’s fair, just down to hardpan,’’ said 
the h h business man, as eight of us putin 
$1000 apiece. ‘‘Now -ve’ll get a chemist who 
understands this business, we’ll advertise, 
double the sales, and make 100 %.”’ 

We were all sure of it. ‘*‘The stock was in 
firm hands,’’ the newspapers said. ‘‘Can’t 
touch it for $200,’’ was whispered among bro- 
kers. But we were pained to learn indirectly 
that, in the face of this prospective wealtt, 
Snodgrass had quietly sold half his stock at 
$90. ‘‘Needed the money,’’ was his only ex- 
planation. 

Our chemist was a daisy. One had only to 
look at his goggles and generally scientific air 
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The stock advanced ten points 
but no bids were accept- 


to feel safe. 
the day he arrived, 
ed at the advance. 

And the advertising? Why, you had only 
to read our ads to be convinced that you had 
all the ills that flesh is heir to, and to realize 
that one cylinder of Adirondack brand 
double-distilled ozone was a cure-all that re- 
newed youth and beauty, even thongh one 
foot was in the grave. It was almost as good 
as a dividend—just reading those ads. Stock 
quotations went up again, no sales. 

Rumors soun disturbed the air. The direct- 
ors were called together. (We were all di- 
rectors.) A shining $10 gold piece was by each 
chair at the table—first fee as directors. 

**Gentlemen,’’ said the chemist and man- 
ager, ‘‘we are having a little trouble with our 
valves. Our gas is the best on earth, but aft- 
er it is compressed into the cylinders it 
leaks out. Our customers begin to complain 
that they paid us $10 for gas, but when the 
cylinder reaches them the stuff isn’t in it— 
that they can’t even get air out of it. Some 
go so far as to declare that we are swindlers.”’ 

The h h looked aghast. 

**But this is only a temporary trouble,’’ he 
continued. ‘‘Our advertising is ‘pulling.’ 
We have only to open offices in the principal 
cities to administer gas to our patients, until 
we bave a valve that will stand the pressure. 
There is more profit in the office practice any- 
how.’’ 

‘*That’s so,’’ said the h h directors. But 
they all looked anxiously at the valve. ‘‘It’s 
a little thing—easy enough to fix it,’’ said one 
—the manufacturing mechanic. They appro- 
priated $3500 for offices ;‘‘ doctors or ministers 
to be employed on salary; a commission 
wouldn't be professional.’’ 

In a few days each director received marked 
copies of daily papers from various cities con- 
taining glowing accounts of the new offices. 
‘*Trial treatments free—the suite was crowd- 
ed to its utmost capacity—the accomplished 
doctors could hardly meet the demand,’’ ete, 
ete. 

Up went stock quotations again. One di- 
rector sold out. A meeting was called to elect 
his successor. ‘‘How do we stand, Mr Treas- 
urer?’’ 

‘*Twenty-eight dollars on hand, $5700 ac- 
connts receivable, $3800 accounts payable— 
and they want ’em paid.’’ The directors weut 
without their fee. 

‘Collect your accounts and pay your bills,’’ 
said the new director. 

‘*I protest, gentlemen, against any such 
proceeding,’’ said the doctor from Million- 
airestown. ‘‘My clieuts are our first citizens 
and are not to be dunned. You have only to 
borrow a little more capital to put the busi- 
ness on a paying basis.’’ 

The new director had been looking over the 
books and making a few figures. ‘‘Gentle- 
men, your company is bankrupt,’’ he said 
quietly. 

No one believed it. ‘‘Sncha statement is 
an insult,’’ the doctor exclaimed loftily. ‘‘My 
patients would buy the whole concern if they 
conld.”’ 

‘*What will you give for my stock,’’ asked 
the new director. ‘‘I paid par for it last week. 
According to the books it may be worth $40.”’ 

**T'1l take it quick enough at $40,'’ said the 
doctor. The others looked pityingly at the 
new director who was waking such a sacrifice. 
He was not recognized in the street as a 
hard-headed business man, but somehow had 
acquired quite a property. 

1t turned out a month later that the new di- 
rector was right. An explosion at the labor- 
atory finished up matters. A receiver was 
appointed. Each of us gota dividend of $50 
when the thing was wound up. 

‘*I feel like the fellow who loaned his hat 
for taking up a collection—mighty glad to 
get his hat back,’’ said one. 

Another said: ‘‘ Well, including that first fee, 
we've got $60 out of it, or 6 %—that’s all any 
‘safe’ investment pays.’’ 

Then we all laughed. When you’ve paid a 
thousand dollars for a laugh, it’s astonishing 
how you enjoy it. 





Washington and Lincoln were refused by 
their first loves. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
BY JENNIE JAMESON. 





For May we shall give the usual number of 
puzzles, and the first prize will be $2 in cash, 
and there will be 14 other good prizes. The 
contest will be guverned by the following 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question,—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that, for if you do, the answer 
to that question will be thrown out. A mis- 
spelled word will aiso throw out the answer in 
which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together, 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in May. 
This will save you going to the postoftice 
so oiten with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
oftice. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or for 
those published each week, put only for the 
most complete sets of answers to the whole 
month’s list. 

FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR MAY. 

1, An Opp OnrE.—Contributed by W. J. T., 

Mass. 


coh bi toh hm 
AK RAK KA 
ApK KRM KA 
PK KH oo 
Mp K aM Ke 
Mh oa 
ok WOK KH aa 


From 1 to 7, boneblack. 

From 1 to 5, asserted to be the truth. 

From 1 to 3, across the course of. 

From 7 to 5 of or pertaining to the Rallide. 

From 2 to 6, watchful. 

From 3 to 7, one who 
of cloth in weaving. 

From 8 to 4, an animal. 

From 3 to 5, lighted with a candle. 

From 2 to 4, to guard against. 

From 2 to 8, the taguicati. 

From 8 to 6, a short highly 
scription. 

From 4 ta 6, a member of the British no- 
bility. 


regulates the width 


wrought de- 


THE FEBRUARY ANSWERS. 


1— A 232 26C A&A BS 
RPas5.5th Ue Ss SB 
EMERSON 
RO BI SON 
PAR Bh A FE 
EDMUNODS8S 
EG@NAZetX1déaO 
NEIuSsS ON 

2— GEBER 

K U 
O 
ROTCH 
t E 
EULER 
F 
AMERO 
HEARD 
NORTH 
x 
TANEY 
O 
N Ss 
3— 
B B A REDRIBBON 
L L 8S L Cc 
A U T B H 
Cc E R A N 
KNUBS AGLET » 
F U R U 
E R H 0 M 
L A A Ss Oo 
= H N Ss N 


4—Christopher Columbus discovered Amer- 

ica, for which we are glad. 
FEBRUARY PRIZE WINNERS. 

Mrs A. Cropsey, N Y; Lizzie M. Bowles, 
N H: Emma Phillips Parsons, Mass; Edwin 
Johnscn, Mass; Mrs E. F. Crowninshield, RI; 
Mrs William Ripley, Mass; Mrs Arthur 
Pascoe, Ct; Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; Alice M. 
Haselton, NH; M. M. Day, IIl. 

There were five others who were entitled to 
prizes but they forgot to sign their names, so 
we could not award them. 





France having banished the name of God 
from certain schoolbooks has now decided to 
erase the name of God from her coins and the 
director of French coinage has ordered the 


omission from all coins ot the motto Dieu pro- 
tege France, ‘‘May God protect France.’’ 












ADVERTISEMENTS 
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JUDGE WOFFORD 


Most Distinguished Member Missouri Bench Highly Values 


Paine’s Celery Compound 
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Judge Wofford is one of the ablest criminal 
lawyers in the state of Missouri. He has been 
on the bench in Jackson county, of which 
Kansas City is the seat, for the past six years. 

Judge Wofford is one of the leading dem- 
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ocrats of the southwest. There is no better or 
more widely known man in that section of the 
country. 

The careful balancing of right and wrong 
and the dispensing of even-handed justice 





brings with it a judicial, dis- 
criminating habit of wind 
that nu profession cultivates 
like the law. 

Judge Wofford is not one of 
thuse persons who are afraid 
to see things with their own 
eyes, to weigh evidence and 
to govern their lives accord- 
ingly. Judge Wofford was in 
poor health. His friends 
advised him to use Paine’s 
celery compound. He did 
so, and is to-day in the best 
of ‘health and spirits, and 
properly grateful to the great 
remedy, as his letter shows: 


Kansas City, Mo, 
Jan 28, 1898. 


Messrs WELLS, RICHARDSON 
& Co, 

Gentlemen:—I have used 
Paine’s celery compound, and 
know it to be highly valuable 
as a sedative and equally effi- 
cacious as a stimulant. 


Respectfully, 
JoHN W. WorFFORD. 


When the ablest physicians 
and the best informed pbar- 
macists not only frescribe 
and recowmend, but them- 
selves use and find health in 
Paine’s celery compound; 
when thousands of men and 
women in every walk of life, 
from the humblestto the most 
famous and honored, volun- 
tarily go out of their way to 
tell others the great good 
Paine’s celery compound has 
done them, the present great 
demand for the remedy is not 
to be wondered at. 

Paine’s celery compound, 
the best of all nerve invigo- 
rators and blood purifiers, will 
do more to bring back health 
and strength, especially now, 
as spring comes on, than any 
amount of attention to the 
health later on, when work 
drops from nerveless hands, 
and there is no alternative 
but to give up altogether. 

Paine’s celery compound 
cures diseases due to nervous 


weakness or toa bad state of the blood. 
the one real spring remedy known 
to-day that never fails to benefit. Get Paine’s 
celery compound, and only Paine’s celery 
compound, if you wish to be well. 
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Needlepoint Without a Teacher. 


A. B. W. 





Point lace has always been ussociated with 
‘‘ladies of high degree’’ and therefore unat- 
tainable by common folks. Onthe contrary, 
if women can manufacture it themselves it is 
not an extravagance. Indeed, I have found 
it to be the most economical lace I ever pos- 
sessed. SomethatI made before my mar- 
riage, after doing duty for the wedding gown, 
has since been used ina great variety of ways, 
even to trimming the best nainsook blouse of 
the small boy, and the cost of materials for 
the several yards of wide lace, the V vest and 
some narrower lace for bodice trimming did 
not exceed two dollars. I have always wash- 
ed it carefully and pressed it as I do cheap 
cotton lace. Point lace, if well cared for, will 
not only outlive the maker but several of her 
posterity, as the materials are very strong. 
Whenever a stitch gives way it can be pasted 
upon cambric and mended after the fashion of 
making. 

Materials for needle point are lace braid, of 
of which there are several varieties (only 
two are given in the illustration), a fine 
French linen thread called ‘‘Au petit mou- 
lin,’’ which runs from No 500 to 1500, a fine 
pearl edge to overband to the edge after all is 
finished, and for handkerchief centers a fine, 
sheer quality of linen lawn. The patterns 
come stamped upon ordinary ‘cambric, hand- 
kerchief patterns ranging from 25 cents up- 
ward, according to design. 

Skilled lace makers prefer to use their own 
designs, because they then have that delight- 
ful surety that no one else will have another 
piece of lace exactly like theirs. Then, too, 
the ready-made patterns are apt to be set and 
not artistic. After originating your design, 
place vellum (this can be procured of a first- 
class stationer or dealer in architects’ sup- 
plies) over it, and trace the pattern with ink. 
The vellum is transparent, and very strong, 
keeping its stiffness indetinitely, so is prefer- 
able to a cambric pattern. 

Baste the braid upon the wrong side, to 
prevent the ink rubbing off, using fine baste 
thread and taking short stitches. When in 
following the pattern it becomes necessary 
to cut the braid, leave a one-eighth inch ex- 
tra, which is afterward turned in and felled 
down to the adjoining braid. As needle 
point is worked from the wrong side, all 
these joinings will not be noticed. However, 
care must be taken to have the work as 
dainty as possible, no knots, no weak joints 
and no clumsiness. 

After all the braid is basted, overhand all 
edges that are full, the inside of flowers, 
leaves, etc, drawing the thread (you are now 
using the French thread No 800) as you go 
along, which flattens the braid and leaves it 
ready for the different stitches. This is really 
an important part of the work, although mo- 
notouous, as every loop of the edge must have 
a stitch put into it. In following angles of 
45°, also sharper ones, it is best to turn over 
the braid. Angles of less degree may be bast- 
ed flatly, relying upon the overcasting to draw 
them in shape. 

The accompanying illustration is an eighth 
section of a handkerchief border, a very dain- 
ty one when completed. The principal filling- 
in or mesh stitches are No 1, or loop stitch, 
and No 2 stitch. Nol stitch is seen in the 
small points about the border, and No 2 in the 
flower, four of the petals being finished. 

No 1 is similar to a buttonhole stitch ex- 
cept that the thread is held down by the left 
thumb instead of being thrown over by the 
right thumb. Always commence mesh 
stitches upon the straightest side of the space 
to be filled, placing rows of luops back and 
forth until all is filled in, gauging the num- 
ber of loops according to shape of space, mak- 
ing more or less stitches as the space widens 
or decreases. 

Loop stitch when well done is an exact re- 
production of fine net or illusion, and after a 
little practice one can do it quite rapidly. No 
2 stitch is the same, except that an extra loop 
is placed, which makes the mesh firmer. In 
large spaces one may use a No 3 or even No 
4 stitch to advantage, these, as their numbers 
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more but are seldom used) are very trying to 
the eyesight and should be worked only in 
broad daylight, and even then not long ata 
time. 


IN 


one 


A LESSON 


suggest, being three or four loops to 
stitch. 

In working 2, 3or 4 stitch, draw them close- 
ly tugether before making the next stitch. 


These filling-in stitches (there are a few [Coneluded next week. ] 








As a Silk Store 


—we stand pre-eminent. That position came to us logically and through our ability 
to command the markets of the world. Not only do we excel in assortments, but 
through our ability to distribute enormous quantities, Silks of 
every grade come to us in a way that permits pricings quite im- 
possible to many very large stores. These, for example. 
Brocaded Silk Gaufre Crepes, from Lyons, in such colors as 
white, cream, pink, blue, mais, lavender and black at about 
half value, 
At 37 1-2 cents a yard. 
Imported Printed Silks, twenty different combinations, the 
65 cent grade, 
At 40 cents a yard. 
Lyons dyed Japanese Silks, any color desired. The best grade. 
24 inches wide, 45 cents a yard, 
27 inches wide, 55 cents a yard. 
Real Shanghai Silks, 27 inches wide, black, navy, olive, and myrtle grounds, neat 
printings, none better imported, 
At 75 cents a yard, 
Black Brocades, Bayadere effect in design, with colored neat figures, new, 
At 75 cents a yard. 
Another invoice of the good Taffetas just opened. Many shades of turquoise, 
violet, red, burnt orange and cherry, and all the staple colors so much in demand, 
At 85 cents a yard. 


Seven new evening colors in a Bayadere Cotele, solid ground colors with white 
cluster stripes running across face, very stylish for waists or evening gowns, 
Are here at $1.25 a yard. 
Samples willingly sent upon request. 
Our Linen Catalogue is now ready, making it possible for you to buy from Amer- 
ica’s greatest linen store. Write for catalogue. 
Mail orders receive prompt and accurate attention. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Philadelphia. 





Address orders to “ Dept. J.” 











Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The surest and the best. Sample 
sent free on mention of this publication. THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, Indiana. 





Appetizing Breakfast Dishes, 


ADELE K, JOHNSON. 


Ham Patties.—Two cups bread crumbs 
moistened with a little milk and 2 cups 
cooked ham thoroughly mixed. If one likes 
the flavor, add a chopped onion. Bake in 
gem pans. Hither break an egg over each gem 
or chop cold, hard-boiled eggs and sprinkle 
over them, scatter a few crumbs on top, add 
bits of butter and season highly with pepper 
and salt, brown carefully. 

When the housekeeper has a rather smail 
amount of cold meat, beef, chicken, ete, for 
breakfast, a dainty way is te chop the meat, 
warm it, season, place in the center of a hot 
platter and arrange around it a raw of nicely 
baked eggs. This will be more attractive than 
if the eggs and meat were served separately. 

Omelet with Peas.—Beat 4 eggs very slightly, 
allow a tablespoon of milk to each egg. Use 
a smooth saucepan and cook the omelet in hot 
butter that has not peen allowed to brown. 
As soon as the omelet sets, pour over it 
canned peas that have been cooked almost 
dry, then fold over, and serve immediately. 
Cold meats could be warmed and substituted 
for the peas. 

Potato Croquettes.—Two cups mashed} pota- 
to, seasoned with pepper, celery salt, butter, 
and 1 tablespoon stewed tomatu, strained ; add 
1 egg well beaten. Mix carefully these ingre- 
dients, make into croquettes, dip into well 
beaten egg, then roll in bread crumbs and fry 
in very hot fat. Drain. 

A skillful housekeeper gave me this recipe 
for delicious egg rolls. Sift two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder in a pint of flour and rupa 
piece of butter as large as a butternutjinto the 
same. Add 2 well-beaten eggs and a pinch of 
salt to one cup sweet milk, add the prepared 
flour and enough more to make a soft dough. 
Handle as little as possible, roll out thin, cut 
with large, round cutter, butter the top slight- 
ly,fold over on the other-half and bake in a 
hot oven. 

Toast.—Warm cold ‘‘tiaked’’ white fish or 
canned salmon in a little hot butter. Brown 
the toast neatly, dip quickly in ‘‘very hot’’ 
salted water, and rapidly and lavishty butter. 
Then place two or three spoons of ,the fish in 
the center of each slice. 

Fried Apple.—Pare and quarter tart apples. 
Place in a frying pan, pour over them 1 cup 
sugar, three tablespoonfuls of water, threo 
pieces of butter the size of a walnut, cover 
closely allowing them to steam brown. Ex- 
cellent. 





Different Sorts of Children. 
AUNT MOLLIE. 





I am always interested in anything that is 


conducive to good for the young girls or 
boys. It seems rather hard to blame mothers 
for the shortcomings of their children. A boy 
once made the observation that he was 
brought up as he should be, but when he got 
up away he went. It seems to me that one 
trouble is that mothers forget their own youth 
and their love of youthful pleasures. As they 
grow older they cease to care for these, so 
will the girls. Constant repressiun is just 
about as harmful as lax discipline. I think 
the mother’s aim should be to gain the con- 
fidence of her children, then keep it. They 
should draw the line between wrong and 
right, but be ready to listen patiently to the 
oninions of the sons and daughters. 

The father and mother should be so sympa- 
thetic that the children will be free before 
them and act natural. Then they can form 
a correct judgment of the character and 
actions of their children. Perfect love casts 
out fear. Did the mothers ever think 
how much advice to the children begins with 
**don’t?’? People say girls and boys are left 
to run at large more than they used to be. 
Books in a great measure take the place of 
work. School and school life take up a great- 
er share of the time that was once used fora 
different purpose. Girls used to go to parties 
and dances the same as now, only these were 
conducted differently. Girls loved the same 
things fifty years ago as now. I mean the 
pleasures of those days for the girls of the 
past, the pleasures of to-day for the girls of 
to-day. How many of our dear girls wear 
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the King’s Daughters badge and not only 
wear it but lend a helping hand where they 
can? How many help in Sunday school work 
patiently and persistently, and how many 
pian to raise money for benevolent objects? 
And yet many of these very girls are criticis- 
od by those who do not wish to giye them 
credit for what they do, neither do they try to 
understand their motive. It is easy to judge 
others, There are two girls that we often 
meet, one always well dressed, smiling and 
happy, the other demure, sober. Both are 
living their own life. Who wants to judge be- 
tween them? Surely not I. One scatters sun- 
shine wherever she goes and is a welcome 
guest in many homes; the other has other 
ways of filling up the measure of her useful- 
ness. It seems to me that we ail should be 
whole-hearted and benevolent enough in 
spirit to give all their just dues. Some peo- 
ple proclaim their work from the housetops; 
others are like a beautiful stream meandering 
down the hillside, refreshing everything it 
touches without the least ostentation. People 
who criticise peopie just because they dislike 
them are certainly not obeying the Bible com- 
mand which gives the universal law of love 
as the guiding purpose of life. Let us cher- 
ish the young people of our ‘acquaintance; 
make them happy, and lead them by the pow- 
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er of love to that whichis pute, 
good. 


Asked and Answered.—A subscriber asks 


how to grate horse-radish without ‘crying 

our eyes out,’’ and is there any a % 

etter than the old-style grater. A. - me 
says that the pink soap recipe Subscriber ask- 
ed for can be found in the issue for Dec 25. 
Mrs W. J. Harlan, Gorda, Cal, wants to 
know the name of the washing machine that 
the farmer’s wife got for a Christmas present 
and recommended so highly, also where it 
can be obtained. E. H. D. asks for best meth- 
od of preserving eggs so they will keep fresh 
for four or five months. 

A reader asks for_a recipe for limin 
eggs, for use while eggs are low in price an 
plentiful, also kind of barrel to use and full 
information. 

In answer to a recent query in this depart- 
ment, I have a horsehide tanned with hair 
on. In tanning we used salt, saltpeter, 
alum and saleratus, put on dry, about equal 
parts, except salt, which was equal to the 
other three. Now we would like to know 
what to use and other proceeding to make it 
soft and pliable.—[M. M. Morley. 


noble and 








‘*Well, Tommy,’’ said the visitor, ‘‘how do 
you like your baby brother?’’ ‘‘Oh, lots and 
lots—only I don’t think he’s very bright.’ 
‘“*Why mot?’’ ‘‘We’ve had him two weeks now, 
and he hasn’t saia a word to anybody.’”’ 











MRS. PINKHAM TALKS ABOUT “CHANGE OF LIFE.” 





Women are Urged to Prepare for this Wonderful Revolution in the 
Economy of Their Life Blood—Mrs. Watson 
Tells How She Was Heiped. 








At no time is woman more liable to 





















physical and mental dangers with hours 
of suffering than at the ‘‘ Turn of Life.” 
The great want in woman’s system is 
ability to properly adjustitself to the new 
conditions. Theoutlet, monthly, of blood 
is now-being diminished and carried into 
the body for the supply food of its later 
years. 
Daughters, you can now tosome extent 
repay your mother’searlycare. She must 
be spared every possible exertion. You 
must help her bear her burdens and anxie- 
ties. Thiscritical time safely over, she will 
return to renewed health and happiness. 
That so many women fail to anticipate 
this change thus happily, is owing not 
merely to lack of care, but to igno- 
rance. There is, however, no excuse 
for ignorance when experienced ad- 
vice can be yours free of all cost. 
Write to Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, 
Mass., she has helped great numbers 
of women successfully through the 
Change of Life, and she will help you. 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound is the best tonic for uterine 
changes. It works harmoniously up- 
on all these overwrought organs, in- 
vigorates the body and drives off the 
blues. 
Read this letter from Mrs. DELLA WATSON, 524 West 5th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
‘* Dear Mrs. PiInkHAM:—I have been using Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound for some time during the change of life, and it has been a savior of 
life unto me. I can cheerfully recommend your medicine to all women, and I 
know it will give permanent relief. I would be glad to relate my experience 
to any sufferer.” 


Ask Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice—A Woman Best Understands a Woman’s Itls 
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\& Boys. Complete line. 
All brand new models. 
$75 Oakwood’ for $32.56 
‘4 oe 
No Money in Advan 
WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL OFFER. Serectins ev Op te gitae 
Shipped anywhere C.O.D. with privil to examine. Bu: 
direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits 
Large Illus. Catalogue Freee CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. VanBuren Street, B- 48, COhicage, Ills 
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. 12,000 on hand 
Seti. ‘BIC phe FREE for 
mM EARN A BIOYOLE and make money 

a little work in your locality. 

> 

Girls’ Wheels, M. & W. Tiree, 68. 4 

each. Art Catalogue and information free. 


D. L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago. 
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Talk Around the Table. 


Treated Like a King.—I have three children 
to work for and don’t see how they can help 
much and goto school nine months out of 
the year. [ have them bring their books 
home every night and help them with the les- 
sons. We get up at 5 o’clock, and after break- 
fast [leave my dishes and go to feed the 
chickens. I most always have from 300 to 500 
little chickens hatch out every spring. By 
the time I get all the chickens fed and a 
thousand and one other little things done, it 
is time for the little folks to start to school. 
It is 8 o’clock then and all the diskes to wash, 
beds to make, sweeping to do, and it is 10 
before I get the morning work done. TI al- 
ways hoe my garden. I wonder if Hope Daring 
does her own hoeing, for if she does she 
knows the garden must be gone over every 
week to keep the weeds down, and they grow 
faster in June and July, and I hoe my garden 
over every week. I have cabbage from the 
last of June or first of July till in February, 
and of tomatoes I always sell some besides 
canning all I want. We have all the green on- 
ions we want,and three or four bushels to put 
in the cave for winter. The men weed the 
sweet potatoes and plow the sweet corn. I 
expect some of the Tablers will think cab- 
bage, tomatoes, onions and sweet corn ure all 
I have in my garden. Just jet them come and 
see. I don’t see way the hired man is not 
good enough to eat at the table with the rest. 
If I had one I was ashamed of I should turn 
him off if I was a man and get a good man. 
My husband was sick this winter and I had 
to: help do the chores for a while until we got 
a hand. My, we just treated him like a king 
and he is working here yet and will as long 
as we want him.—({Iowa Reader. 





Seed Catalogs for Invalids.—Here are a few 


ways that may help to amuse invalids. Take 
seed catalogs that have colored plates of veg- 
etables and flowers, and with a sharp-pointed 
pair of scissors, cut out each vegetable and 

aste on to cardboard (or any material at 
hand), blending the colors and shapes to suit 
your fancy, and you wili have quite a pretty 

icture to brighten up the kitchen or nursery. 
Cut out the flowers in the same way and paste 
onto academy board and you will be surprised 
to see what a pretty picture you can make. I 
had some lovely large pansies and arranged 
them to look like a bouquet,and when framed 
under glass you could hardly tell them from 
painted ones. Piecing chair cushions in 
crazywork from odd hits of velvet and satin is 
quite amusing.—(M. E. W. 


Where Women Milk.—The Australian girls 


are not above milking a cow. Many milk or 
help in the milking, and so far as I know it is 
enerally done by women folks, unless it is a 
args herd, and they are none the worse, nor 
less respected. I am a young man of 22 and 
not the son of a farmer. My parents and true 
home are in Toowoomba, and the farm I am 
on is 34 miles away. It consists of 160 acres of 
grazing land, four acres under fruit trees and 
about 15 acres for farm crops. The surround- 
ing farmers are chiefly Germans and German 
natives. They walk in the same furrow 
pgp apeng: fs that their great grandfathers 
id, are very illiterate, and think that what 
they don’t know isn’t worth knowing. They 
are hard-working people us a rule, and make 
mes colonists.—|R. A. 8., Queensland, Aus- 
tralia. 


Only Herself.—Aunt Mari asks if ‘‘Alma Cole 


Pickering had only herself to depend on to 
have her work done according to the routine 
described in March 12 issue.’’ Only herself, 
dear sister. In 18 years of wedded life I have 
not had hired help in the house three years 
all told. Nearly 12 of the 18 years were spent 
on a 320-acre farm of North Dakota (220 acres 
cultivated). Husband and myself performed 
the bulk of labor sy ey alone (and stall 
do so on a Wisconsin dairy and potato farm). 
Many times help could not be secured in Dako- 
ta at any price, while $3 per week up to $2 
per Jay were the prevailing wages for help 
indoors, during our residence there. The be- 
ginning of the third paragraph should have 
read, ‘‘I was once in circumstances similar 
to Bee’s,’’ ie, more work awaiting me than 
I thought any one pair of hands could ever 
accomplish, aud besides suffered much from 
physicai ills. Never for one moment for 
more than 17 years have I known what it was 
to be free from an aching body and tingling 
nerves. It was this condition of health and 
the inability to procure help that rendered it 
imperative some system be evolved to lessen 
steps and economize both strength and time. 
So often have I been told, ‘‘Why, you don’t 
have a great deal to do,’’ or, ‘‘Why don’t you 
go out more, you don’t do near as much as I 
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The chances are nine in ten that the office 
boy will bring a cake of Ivory Soap if sent for 
“a cake of good soap.” 
cake of Ivory Soap is stamped “Ivory.” No 
other soap is half so good. 

IT FLOATS. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “' just 
as good as the ‘Ivory ’;’’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the pecullar and 
remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for “* Ivory’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1808, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Ciacianath 
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RELIABLE MEN in every locality, local or traveling, to iutroduce a new discovery,and 
keep our show card tacked up on trees, fences and bridges throughout town and count 


Ty; 
steady employment, commission or salary; 865.00 PER MONTH AND EXPENSES 
not to exceed $2.50 Perey i money deposited in any bank at start if desired; write for par- 


ticulars. 


GLOBE MEDICAL ELECTRIC CO,, BUFFALO, N. Y. 








do,’’ that the sting of your seeming distrust 
that any one woman could accomplish all por- 
trayed (for I not only ao all that but much 
more) is buried beneath your admiration that 
the routine looked well on paper. Try it, 
dear, in practical form. If you will I am 
sure criticism and doubt will give way to 
praise. Itis because I remember my own 
early housekeeping days that I have given 
young over-taxed mothers the benefit of a 
system evolved from practical experience, 
when my own hands and feet had to perform 
all the labor for our household and for the 
‘‘oft-times guest.’’ Dear sisters, I know all 
about the wakeful nights and busy anxious 
days, of a life on a farm with babies. My first- 
born was a frail delicate child requiring the 
most careful nursing and attention, though 
our little lad was much stronger. My chil- 
dren have been no more exempt from child- 
hood illness or mishaps than other mothers’ 
children are.—[Alma Cole Pickering. 





Self-Made Martyrs.—I wonder if Bachelor of 
Cordaville ever met any of that large class of 
women who delight in making martyrs of them 
selves; the kind who rise atfourall the year 
(when there is no need of rising until six),who 
are always complaining,or the type whospend 
all their time scrubbing when not sick in bed, 
or the kind who make their whole earthly pil- 
grimage through a valley of trials and tribula- 
tion (often of their own making) rather than 
a pilgrimage of sunshine and song. Martyrs 
may be good and useful. but they are not nec- 


essary to the world’s happiness. ‘‘Things are 
not always what they seem,’’ to the casual ob- 
server, and if he does not find the daughter 
of the house always in the kitchen, he may 
discover in time that she has finished her 
share of kitchen work and is baking or up- 
stairs making beds, or sweeping chambers, 
or cleaning the attic, or doing a thousand oth- 
er things that need to be done, and that her 
mother would rather she would do, for moth- 
ers are pretty apt to like to work about the 
kitchen better than in any other part of the 
house, and you may often find them pottering 
about there even in the afternoon, when there 
is no necessary work to be done, just to pass 
away time, for old people often find time 
heavy on their hands, when perhaps eyesight 
or hearing fails, and they usually love to not- 
ter. It isn’t always safe to judge by appear- 
ances. And the Bachelor may find out tbat 
the woman who does the most work does not 
always make the most noise about it, or that 
hired girls are not always so bad as they are 
painted. If he marries a martyr he may dis- 
cover that she expects him to ‘become a mar- 
tyr too, and if he does not become one he will 
doubtless wish that he Lad been burned at 
the stake years ago; for self-made martyrs are 
usually pretty difficult to live with,and I have 
an idea that he isn’t the kind of stuff martyrs 
are made of.—[Sister Jenkins. 





The Happy Child is the most likely to make 
an honest man. 








The Home Dressmaker. 





Small boys could have no more useful and 
becoming costume than the model shown 
here. It is made of brown cheviot with 
collar and belt of velvet or pique. The waist 





No 21,056. Frock. Sizes 


years. 


Boys’ 2,3 and 4 


is adorned with a huge sailor collar,which ex- 
tends in long points to the belt in front. A 
shield piece, embroidered on the chest with a 
nautical design, is faced over the lining and 
fills ap the space between the points of the 
collar. The sleeves are cut in the usual blouse 
shape and are gathered at the wrists into cuffs 
of velvet. A box-pleated skirt is sewed into 
the bodice under the belt. 

A dainty design, indeed, is the useful little 
apron here shown as made of cross barred 
muslin and trimmed with Hamburg edging 
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No 21,023. Girls’ apron. Sizes 6, 7, 8, 9 
and 10 years. : 


and insertion. ‘he pattern is cut with a full 
skirt, left open in the center back and gathered 
at the waist onto a narrow band of embroid- 
ery. Adeep hem finishes the bottom and 
braces of embroidery support the stylish bib 
and run over the shoulder to the waist line at 
the back. The neck is outlined by a narrow 
ruffie of embroidery, which also edges the 
braces, and deep frills of wide embroidery are 
sewed ontu the shoulders ofthe garment to fall 





gracefully over the sleeves of the youny girl’s 
frock. 

The-pattern of this pretty waist may be or- 
dered by the number 21,066, at this offce at 





10c. It requires fur medium size 2} yards of 
material 36 inches wide, 2 yards 40 in wide, or 
1g yards 48 in wide. Silk represented, 1 yd; 
ribbon, 6? yds. Cut in 7 sizes, 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 

The price of each pattern is 10c, when or- 
dered of the Pattern Department at this office. 
Don’t forget to give sizes and numbers in or- 
dering. 


32, 


Among All Animals, from the man to the 
dog,the heart of a mother is always a sublime 
thing.— | Dumas. 














Biliousness, dyspepsia, loss of appetite, 

disturbed sleep, nervousness, headache, 
giddiness and drowsiness, wind and pain 
or fullness of the stomach after meals, cold 
chills and flushings of heat, shortness of 
breath—these are the blank cheques of 
physical bankruptcy. Take them to a 
physician and he will fill them up with the 
name of some more or less serious disease. 
Every time that you carry one of them to 
him you draw out some of your funds in 
the Bank of Health. Keep it up, and there 
will soon be no funds in the treasury. 
’ The man who suffers from these dis- 
orders and neglects them will soon be in 
the relentless grasp of some fatal disease. 
If he is naturally narrow chested and shal- 
low lunged, it will probably be consump- 
tion; if his father or mother died of par- 
alysis or some nervous trouble, it will 
probably be nervous exhaustion or prostra- 
tion, or even insanity ; if there is a taint in 
the family blood, it will be blood or skin 
disease; if he lives in a new or alow, 
swampy country, it will be malaria; if he 
lives a life of exposure, it may be rheu- 
matism. There is just one safe course for 
a man to follow who finds himself out of 
sorts and suffering from the symptoms 
described. It is to resort to Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery. This medicine 
makes the appetite keen, corrects all dis- 
orders of the digestion, renders assimila- 
tion perfect, invigorates the liver, purifies 
and enriches the blood and builds firm, 
healthy flesh and nerve tissue. It cures 
almost all diseases that result from insuf- 
ficient or improper nourishment of the 
brain and nerves. Bronchial, throat, and 
even lung affections, when not too far ad- 
vanced, readily yield to it. 

‘*T took Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
fot’ Eczema,” writes J. W. Barnhart, of No. 446 
De Witt Street, Buffalo, N. ¥., ‘‘and it com- 
pletely cured me.” 
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Advertised Price. 


Following are some of the best books 
upon the subjects indicated. These and 
many others are more fully described in 
our free illustrated catalogue. 


Principles of Dog Training. 


By W. C. Perry (Kit Killbird). Ashmont. 
This work is handsomely bound and neat in all 
details. For the amateur dog trainer, it will 
be. ce exceedingly valuable. Price, post- 
paid, 00 


Sanders’ Horse Breeding. 


By J. H. SANDERS. Being the general prin- 
ciples of heredity applied to the business of 
breeding horses and the management of stal- 
lions, brood mares and foals. The book em- 
braces all that the breeder should know in re- 
gard to the selection of stock, management of 
the stallion, brood mare, and foal, and treat- 
ment of diseases peculiar to breeding animals. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


The Practical Rabbit Keeper. 

3y CunricuLus. Illustrated. A compre- 
hensive work on keeping and raising rabbits 
sor peanenae as well as for profit. The book 
is abundantly illustrated with all the various 
courts, warrens, hutches, fencing, etc., and 
also with excellent portraits of the most 
important species of rabbits throughout the 
world. 12mo. Cloth. 1.50 


| The Dairyman’s Manual. 





By. HENRY STEWART, author of “The Shep- 
herd’s Manual,” “Irrigation,” etc. A useful 
and practical work, by a writer who is well 
known as thoroughly familiar with the sub- 
ject of which he writes. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Strawberry Culturist. 

By ANDREW S. FULLER. Containing the 
history, sexuality, field and garden culture of 
strawberries, forcing or pot culture, how to 
grow from seed, hybridizing, and all informa- 
tion necessary to enable everybody to raise 
their own strawberries, together with a de- 
scription of varieties. Fully illustrated. Flexi- 
ble cloth, 12mo. 25 


Profits in Poultry. 


Useful and ornamental breeds and. their 
profitable management. This excellent work 
contains the combined experience of anumber 
of practical men in all departments of poultry 
raising. Itis profusely illustrated and forms 
a unique and important addition to our poultry 
literature. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. 


By F. D. Copurn. New, revised and en- 
larged edition. The breeding, rearing and 
management of swine, and the prevention and 
treatment of their diseases. It is the fullest 
and freshest compendium relating to swine 
breeding yet offered. Cloth, 12mo. 1.75 


Batty’s Practical Taxidermy and Home 
Decoration. 


By Joserpu H. Barry, taxidermist for the 
government surveys and many colleges and 
museums in the United States. An entirely 
new and complete as well as authentic work on 
taxidermy—giving in detail full directions for 
collecting and mounting animals, birds, rep- 
tiles, fish, insects, and general objects of 


natural history. 125 dlustrations. Cloth, 
12mo., 1.50 
Our 100-page il- 


FREE CATALOGUE oriited coca. 


logue of rural books for Farmers, Stock 
Raisers, Gardeners, Housekeepers, Flor- 
ists, Fruit Growers, Architects, Artisans, 
and Sportsmen will be sent free to all 
applying. Address .. .. ; 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place Marquette Bidg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ITS USERS SAY 


Improved U.S, Gream Separator 


Is the Best Separator on the Market 





Skims Thoroughly. 


STAMFORD, VT., June 15, 1897. 
After using a No. 5 Improved U. S. Separator a year, can say it is entirely satisfactory 
in every way. It is easily kept clean and in order and skims thor oughly. 
J. O. SANFORD, Ex. Pt. Vt. Dairymen’s Association. 


Lead Over All Others. 


WoopsTock, Vr., March 28, 1898. 
The Improved U. 8S. Separators are 
rapidly increasing in this section and 
aking the lead over all other makes 
combined. The py Se absolutely 
clean skimming, and ease of operation 

leave no room , ae dissatisfaction. 
i. sco 
Prop. W voudstock C reamery. 


Tests Prove the Superiority 
of the U. S. 


BRADFORD, VT., March 28, 1897. 
After trying the De Laval and im- 
proved U. 8S. Separators at the same 
ylace and under the same conditions, 
beve fully decided that the U. S. runs 
easier, skims cleaner, and is far easier 
to keep clean, and safer—the gears being 
e nelosed—than the De Laval. 
M. A. JENKINS, B. ‘4 ROWELL, 
E. J. LIBBY, ra 1. GOVE, 
M. R. JENKINS, RC. MARTIN. 


For full information, write for Catalogues. Free for the asking. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO., 
Bellows Falis, Vt. 




















This is our 
New No. 9 


The simplest mower com- 
mensurate with good 
work and durability. 










CHAIN GEAR 
cits MOWER 


and 6 feet 
The gearing ts all placed behind the 
wre | axle. This allows the use of a long detach- 
Ne Va g.vrny,, 1 able bearing crank shaft. A long crank 
ae I shaft is the salvation of any mower. 


SOLID PIECE MAIN FRAME. Our own 
Perfect Roller Bearings 


. "reduce the draft tothe minimum. The 

foot lift in conjunction with the carrying spring 
enables the driver to easily raise the bar. We 
use serrated guard plates on all mowers, they 
greatly increase the cutting 
capacity 


















line of draftisfrom 
thecenter of greatest 
resistance. Perfect traction and power 
Better ask for our catalogue, embracing 
Mowers, Binders, Reapers, Rakes, 


Dick Cultivators ana werrere: °° The Johnston Harvester Co., Batavia, N.Y.,U.S. A, 






















66 THE ft —s becomes expensive when you use cheap paint. Perhaps you 
have already learned this—others have. For excellent’ results in 


BEST every particular use 
THERE H. W. Johns’ ASBESTOS Liquid Paints 





is Artistic shades producing pleasing effects. 
Color Card, Pamphlet, Exterior Decoration,” etc., mailed on request. 
IN H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
PAINT 33 - 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON. LONDON, 


























UNION FENCE CO, DeKalb, Ill, 








IT’S NOT 
ECONOMY 


to feed the grain 
whole, nor to pay toll 
to have :feed and 
family meal ground. 


Do your own grind- 
ing On our 





FRENCH BUHR STONE MILLS 
AND HOG FENGE. Built to last. Do fine work. Little power, Grind 


oan ear corn—any grain for feed. Finest table meal 
with or swithous lower Fite bested. ¥ al bertons = 4 buckwheat, ut, rye and id graham flow flour r for family. 
fawn and M.M.S. Poultry "Pence, Steel Gates, Posts, etc. NORDYAR. & MARMON ( (0,, 90 Day Bt.” Sterindiaaapetie Ind, 








Fruit. 


Trees and Vines become hardier, and 
their products better flavored when liberally 
treated with fertilizers containing at least 
10% actual 


Potash. 


FRE An illustrated book which tells what 
Potash is, and how it should be used, is 
sent free to all applicants. Send your address. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 
HORSE POWERS 
Threshing Machines and 
Weet-Samiag Machines. 














It you ‘want the best power in the world for running 
cream separator, ensilage cutter,or wood saw ~ our 
horse power. Easiest running, best material, an do 
the most work of any in the market. 


Free. ‘Address. A. W. GRAY'S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
P. O. Box 8, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 


Do the a. Hogs Crawl Under? 


We have 2 
Remedy for It, 


-. they cannot lift or 
crowd under the — 


with its heavy up- 
right. and perfect lock, 
and you will not have 
to anchor the’ base 
wire between posts. 


Lamb Wire Fence Co., Adrian, Mich. 
E KEYSTO 


RIVETING MACHINE 


o- 
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' TO REPAIR HARNESS, PUT ON A KEEPER on ey Fes 
BUCKLE. ye gg Has punch attachment 


HARTMAN MFG. CO., Box 10, Ellwood City. Pa. 
AGENTS ANYED. or Room 61, 277 Broadway, New York. 


‘tHe FARQUHAR 





Modal and Highest ‘award at the} World's Col 


SAW MILL & ENGINE 


EST SET WORKSIN THE WORLD. Warranted the best made. 
Heats Mills, Machinery, and Standard Agricultural “Impie- 
ments of Best Quality at Icwest prices. Llustrated Catalogue. 


FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 


m™ LARGEST CAPACITY. 
<a Most economical, lightest draught, 
faa Wastes no grain. Wleans ready 
efor market. Send: for catalogues. 


Y A. B. FARQUHARCO., Ltd., York, Pa. 


“FIRE: -WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 


Black, painted or xalvanized metal ROOFING ani sid- 
“ing (brick, rocked or corrugated), 


METAL CEILINCS AND SIDE WALLS. 


Write for Catalorue 


PENN METAL CEILING AND ROOFING CO., Ltd, Philadelphia 


RUNYON’S GAUGE AND 
LOCK WIRE FENCE, 
New plan to build and weave 
fence cheap and fast on farms 
without machine. Township 
and county rights for sale cheap. 
Agents make money fast. Lew 
























M. Runyon, Allamuchy, N.J 





